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The Heiress of Bruges; a Tale of the Year 
Sixteen Hundred. By Thomas Colley Grat- 
tan, author of “* Highways and Byways.” 
4vols. London, 1830. Colburn and Bent- 
ley. 

A LDVE-STORY, of most romantic interest, is 

here ably wrought into the stirring history of 

the most energetic struggle ever made against 
bigotry and tyranny,—that of the Low Coun- 
tries against their Spanish oppressors. Man 
of the characters are. especially well drawn ; 
the heroine is a very sweet creature; and her 
father, with his proud humility, yet secret 
consciousness of wealth and power, is an ex- 
cellent and true picture—whose air of reality 
seems to vouch for its being a likeness. The 
hero himself is, what the term implies, the 
principal actor in his own pages; ‘and there 
are few readers who will not be carried along 
by the fortunes of the brave De Bassenveldt. 
The two chief faults are; first, that some of 
the romantic creations are overdrawn, witness 
that of Beatrice; and the mysterious figure of 
the wizard is too much in the now-exploded 
school of improbable wonders, with a forced 
clearing up at the end: secondly, the narrative 
is wiredrawn —it wants compression; and 
though the tale is too interesting for whole 
pages to be skipt, we feel the story might be 
better told in less space : all the humorous parts 
and personages, which are complete failures, 
might be omitted with great advantage. There 
are spirited scenes eriough to have filled half 
the ground they now occupy: among these, let 
us point attention to’ that where the abbot 
introduces his nephew, the: midnight council 
in the eo pata house, the siege, and 
that in which Theresa is brought before Prince 

Maurice; but perhaps it would be better to 

pre a specimen of what we recommend. We 
ve ee observe, that, owing to the treachery 

of one of his friends, the water of the river has 
been turned into the castle by its besiegers, so 

‘as to threaten irremediable destruction. 

“* At the first report made by the astonished 

, of the extraordi appearance 

of water oozing into vaults cut in the solid 
rock, a thousand conjectures were started, as 
to the pumps and wells having by some phe- 
nomenon changed their operations, or the 
immense leaden tanks and reservoirs on the 
castle Toofs having * burst their cerements,’ 
and discharged their contents. The rapidly 
increasing rush of the invading element left no 
time for the solution of these theories; to stop 
its progress was the great object. But in 
order to accomplish this, the line of its ingress 
was to be traced, and the efforts at doing so, 
iereased the evil, for every little trap-door or 

Portal opened in the subterranean galleries to 

aid the inquiry, facilitated the entry of the 

flood that now came booming in. The passage 
by Lyderic, and communicating with 
pe Riper ype of the rest, was of the 
t width ; but the resistless force of the 





gave way alike. 
pediments. 


was done. 


of danger. 


of centuries. * e 


fore it. Partitions and doors, of stone or wood, 


others stood, leaning over to the utmost verge, 


The artificial tide filled every | and listening for whatever words the adven. 
nook and crevice, and burst through all im-|turous volunteer might utter from his aérial 
Before any real knowledge of its| point of ‘observation. 
source could be acquired, irreparable mischief | sight, for the rope slipping rapidly over the 
Several of the persons employed in | projecting ‘mass of granite, swung in again 

the care of the provisions and provender stowed | towards the face of the rock, giving him full 
into these hitherto impregnable compartments, | power of observation on whatever went on 
were drowned ere they imagined the possibility | below, and at the same time exposing him to 
Others fied in dismay at the sight |the assaults of whatever missiles the enemy 

and sound of the stream, which hissed and| might direct against -him. 
y |boiled along the cavities, forcing the long-|serve him!’ murmured Beatrice, shuddering 
confined and noxious air before it, with thick} as she gazed on the strong vibration of the 
columns of dust ‘and rubbish, the accumulation | rope. 

* 


He was soon out of 


* Holy Alla pre- 


* Hist, hist! he speaks!’ whispered 
De Bassenveldt,' eagerly leaning forward, and 


*¢ In the midst of confusion, vociferation, | striving to catch the sound of the Moriscoe’s 
and clamour, De Bassenveldt appeared. He} voice through some moments’ pause in the 
lost not a moment in idle astonishment or still} cannon’s din. 
more idle grief.’ A throb of agitation certainly |came indistinctly on the listener’s ear: — 
shook his heart, and his brain seemed to burn|‘ From the river to the rocks all seems alive, 


And a few broken sentences 


with condensed energy of thought. A sense} with huge and curious engines. Enormous 


many precious weeks, admiration of the skill 


were among the mass of combinations that his 
mind at once-took in. He made his way 
through the throng. Every tongue was in an 


rocky foundation and leading to the vaults. 
By the light of the torches flaring far into 


own involutions, and marked the congregated 
proofs of destruction. He uttered not a word ; 


of his own and his people’s danger, a certainty | snake-like tubes are writhing in sinuous mo- 
that his means of defence were reduced by|tion up from the water’s edge. ‘The soldiers 


all gaze on the .works—the guards have left 


so actively working his ruin, horror at the too| their arms—they see me and seem alarmed— 
tardy conviction of Lyderic’s treachery—these | now one levels 


is arquebuse to fire at me— 
another—haul up, haul up! Quick! I have 
no more to tell.’ * Up with him—quick, quick !’ 
cried De Bassenveldt and Beatrice together ; 


instant hushed. Every eye fixed on him. Hejand both in their impatience seized the rope 
reached one of the flights of stairs hewn in the| which several strong arms dragged rapidly 


across the. pulley. But they were not fast 
enough to outspeed the enemy’s bullets. Two 


these depths, he saw the flood wallowing in its} or three in quick succession whistled up into 


the air close to the platform’s edge; and as the 
rope was wound rapidly up, harshly grating 


but hastily turning round and rapidly gaining | over the ridge of granite, full half its thickness 


the court-yard, he gave his loud command 
that the whole force of the castle should at 
once turn out from the three portal gates, for 
a simultaneous attack on the village. A shout 
from every throat answered his command ; 
and each officer and every man of the ready 
garrison seized their arms, and hurried to 
their various stations for assembling, all worked 
up to desperation by the frightful exigency of 
the case. ‘A volunteer, to descend and ex- 
amine the western front of the rocks !’ were 
Count Ivon’s next words, during the bustling 
formation of the various dismounted platoons. 
The Moriscoe instantly stepped forward, and a 
score others followed his movement. * Thanks, 
Aben Farez!’ said Count Ivon, with a smile 
that would have repaid any one of his followers 
for any possible risk or sacrifice. ‘ Up with 
the rampart postern; run the platform out ; 
steady the pully bar; quick, quick! Grasp 
the rope firmly, Aben Farez; discover what 
you can; and tell me all!’ The small square 
postern on the rampart overlooking the river 
was immediately opened, a narrow platform 
shot out a few feet beyond the ridge, and a 
strong bar with a cord and pulley, formerly 
used for communications with the village, was 
quickly fixed above. Grasping firm bold of 
the rope with hand and legs, the Moriscoe 
swung out from off the platform, on which 





power carried every obstruction be- 





De Bassenveldt with Beatrice and one or twa 


was worn way. The Moriscoe’s peril made 
every heart thrill. He literally hung by a 
thread, which the slightest motion threatened 
to break. Yet his weight was evidently felt 
by all who pulled at the trembling and fragile 
cord. Another shot from below was heard in 
the bullet’s upward whiz; and with it a quick 
jirk, and an instant slackening of the rope 
told to the over-anxious group that the Moris- 
coe had quitted his hold and fallen below. 
‘ Holy Alla! holy Alla!’ cried Beatrice, 
sinking into De Bassenveldt’s arms. ‘ Haul 
up, haul up!’ screamed Aben Farez from 
below the ledge of rock against which he 
had only for a moment rested one of his feet, 
and by an instant slackening of his hold, re- 
covered it with firmer nerve. A renewed pull 
from every sinewy arm, and a loud cheer of 
encouragement, answered the cry; and in an 
instant more the turbaned head appeared. 
Another and another shot came up—the 
Moriscoe dropped one arm—he was hit! Still 
one strong pull—his body reached the rough 
edge of the rock—another—he was clear above 
it, and safe from the enemy’s bullets—another 
still—_and snap went the rope across! All 


those who pulled it fell back with the shock ; 
and the falling Moriscoe, as he struck against 
the precipice’s edge, seized and clung to it in 
the rivetted grasp of despair. A scream burst 
from Beatrice, who in the horrid impulse was 
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on the point of dashing herself forward, but 
was withheld by one of the soldiers. In this 
moment De Bassenveldt, seizing the end of 
the broken rope, and twisting it strongly 
round his left wrist, threw himself across the 
platform’s edge, and while the men above, in 
speechless fear held the remaining cordage 
strong and firm, he slided down the broken 
face of the rock, till he came close to the 
shuddering and almost exhausted Moriscoe. 
‘ Courage, courage !’ cried he, as he stretched 
forth his hand, which the other dared not 
attempt to grasp, for had he loosened his hold 
and missed De Bassenveldt, he must have 
been infallibly precipitated down. His deli- 
verer saw this, and by one steady clutch he 
caught the thick folds of his vest and tunic, 
and while those above who watched every 
movement, instantly hauled up again, De 
Bassenveldt touched from time to time the 
projecting points of rock, and was quickly on 
the platform, the worn-out Moriscoe firmly 
held in his saving grasp.” 

“¢ And now, artisans, for rapid work !’ 
cried De Bassenveldt to some forgemen and 
other mechanics who stood near. ‘ Clear away 
this end of rope, and sling a chain across the 
pulley—stand by me now a couple of ye—seize 
a hatchet each, and give me one—we must 
descend by the chain cable below, even where 
this brave Moriscoe has already been, and cut 
through the leathern pipes which are carrying 
this tide of ruin into our stronghold. Quick, 
quick, my lads, let your hammers clink !’ 
And almost as speedily as the words were 
spoken the order was obeyed. The long, con- 
necting chain, which lay on the rampart and 
bound several of the brass culverins to their 
carriages, was instantly unlinked and as quickly 
rivetted again, in the new position indicated 
by Count Ivon. A sharp-edged hatchet was 
placed in his hand, and several of the workmen 
pressed forward, anxious of the honour of 
being the companions of his perilous ad- 
venture. ° ™ . 

** De Bassenveldt took his position on a 
small narrow board, which was passed through 
a link of the chain to —— his feet ; his left 
hand grasped the chain, his right hand wielded 
the hatchet, his only weapon. The windlass 
was let loose, and he went gradually down, and 
just above his head a second little footboard 
was inserted, on which the Moriscoe placed 
himself in the same manner, his long-bladed 
Spanish knife firmly held before him. A third 
and fourth board were successively placed at 
like distances, as the chain was gradually low. 
ered, and the two volunteer workmen took 
their steady footing and hold. De Bassenveldt 
now rested on the outmost ledge of rock, over 
which he cast an anxious glance. Jn a minute 
or two, loud shouts and the quick fire of mus. 
ketry were heard from below, and then De 
Bassenveldt called out to Beatrice and those on 
the platform, ‘ Now, now, let us steadily down ; 
the smoke from the firing forms a shroud to 
hide us from view. Loose away ! loose away !’ 
The chain gradually rattled through the pul- 
ley, and the four gallant men were soon sus- 
pended over the scene of slaughter which the 
village now presented. The ist force, 
taken quite unawares in the midst of their 
exultation at the prodigious efforts of the 
engineers and their machinery, hurried to their 
arms and defences in breathless confusion, but 
with unshaken courage. Don Diego Leonis, 
and the other officers, heading the Tison 
troops with desperate fury, poured in from 
every arquebuse a thick discharge, and then 
rushed forward, pike and sword in hand. The 





royalists returned a scattered fire, and amidst 
the cloud of smoke rising and enveloping the 
face of the rock, De Bassenveldt found himself 
close to a small projection beside the opening, 
where three or four of the huge pipes were 
inserted. He caught by one feot on this land- 
ing-place, and a blow of his hatchet felled to 
the earth, full fifty feet below, the mechani- 
cian who stood on the topmast bar of a ladder, 
and directed the application of the pipes. He 
next sprang against the rock, seized the rea- 
diest angle, and then moved closer to the aper- 
ture, making room for the Moriscoe. The first 
of the two workmen safely followed their move- 
ment, and clung to the rock; but the last 
unfortunate fellow, slipping from his imperfect 
footing, was dashed headlong down, and met 
an instant death on the rugged basement below. 
De Bassenveldt and his remaining companions, 
by simultaneous and redoubled strokes, soon 
cut through the tough materials that formed 
the tubes, and cast them successively down, 
flaccid and innocuous. They next hacked at, 
and pulled away by main force, the plugs and 
wadding which had kept the pipes firm in the 
aperture; and as they finally removed them, a 
rush of water poured back from the surcharged 
cavities, and spouted down the rocks in a vio- 
lent cascade. De Bassenveldt could not now 
resist the impulse that urged him to descend 
and join in the fierce mélée which sent up its 
discordant tumult. Brandishing his hatchet, 
and forgetting in the heat of the moment every 
thing but the wild excitement of his courage, 
he stepped on the ladder, and with some words, 
which his followers could not hear amidst the 
uprising din, he rapidly began his descent. 
The Moriscoe and his companion wanted no 
word of command: they followed close, but 
ere they were half way down, the ladder was 
forcibly pushed in the confusion below, and 
flung from its resting-place against the rock, 
while the three adventurers were cast violently 
to the ground. A moment’s stunning sensation 
passed across De Bassenveldt, but he felt that 
his limbs were whole, and he bounded on his 
feet. Aben Farez was in an instant by his 
side. The workman lay insensible, not having 
had the good luck to fall, as they did, among 
the twisted leathern tubes which lay in provi- 
dential coils, and completely broke the fall. 
With blows of the hatchet, and stabs of the 
knife, dealt fiercely round, De Bassenveldt and 
the Moriscoe soon cleared their way through 
the astonished and half-beaten royalists, and 
reached the strong defence thrown up before 
the village towards the castle approaches. 
Shouting loudly, ‘A Bassenveldt, liberty !’ the 
war-cries of the garrison—they fiercely at- 
tacked the crowded guard ; and by an instance 
common in such kind of warfare, two men put 
hundreds to flight. Surprise and panic adding 
many imagined echoes to every shout thus 
sounding in their rear, through clouds of 
smoke, the royalists abandoned their whole 
line of defence, and rushed towards the river. 
Don Diego and his troops then bounded unop- 
posed over every impediment, and gazed as on 
a miracle at their beloved chief, hailing them 
with cries of victory within the enemy’s lines.” 

We leave this spirited scene to speak for 
itself, and the Heiress of Bruges to the favour 
of our readers. 


The History of Maritime and Fnland Discovery, 
Vol. II.; and the Eleventh of Lardner’s 
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pularity as even the most distinguished of those 
productions from eminent pens which have 
made part of the same series. This is to be 
attributed not only to the nature of the subject, 
always acceptable to the British public, but 
also to the ability with -which it has been 
treated. The selections are judicious, the ap- 
portionment of space to the various voyages 
well advised, and the style suited by its clear. 
ness and good English qualities to the matter 
in hand. ; 

“ In this volume (says the writer) a rapid 
view has been taken of the progress of geogra- 
phy from the commencement of the sixteenth 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. We 
have seen with what hasty strides Europeans 
proceeded to establish themselves in the most 
distant regions of the globe. Ambition, the 
love of gold and of adventure, were the mo. 
tives that prompted their indefatigable exer. 
tions. Yet the impulse arising from the dis. 
coveries of Columbus was not confined to the 
ambitious, the covetous, or romantic alone— 
the studious and speculative likewise felt its 
influence. Geography in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was the favourite study of 
the greatest scholars. The attention of learned 
men seemed for a time engrossed by the light 
recently thrown on the form and structure of 
the globe ; and many mathematicians and phi- 

phers lously applied themselves to the 
perfection of geographical science. Yet geo- 
graphy ean hardly be said to have been culti- 
vated generally, or to have been designedly 
promoted, apart from views of political or 
mercantile interest, prior to the period at 
which we have now arrived in the course of 
this work. The curiosity of mankind is now 
more liberal and exalted ; and, among civilised 
nations, not even war is allowed to obstruct 
the progress of geographical researches. Our 
reflections on the growth of geographical science 
are therefore reserved for the volume that is to 
follow.” 

There is a wide field for this promised ad- 
dition, which we doubt not will be worthy of 
the preceding digest; and we now beg to 
glance at the new contribution. The volume 
before us contains the second and remaining 
voyages of Columbus, and the voyage of Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, whose name is so unjustly im- 
mortalised by a whole quarter of theglobe. Other 
American discoveries follow, such as Pinzon, Ho- 
jeda, Balboa, Magellan, Cortez, Pizarro, Cabot, 
&ec.; Spaniard, Portugueze, French, Dutch, 
and English. Among these we observe Men- 
dez Pinto, whose name has passed into a pro- 
verbial expression, almost as famous, though 
certes not so complimentary, as that of the 
nominator of America himself. ‘ Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou 
liar of the first magnitude!” remains a re- 
proach to this traveller; but we hope an unde- 
served one, as the editor quotes his marvellous 
adventures without impeaching their authen- 
ticity, except om some points.* As this is the 
case, we shall extract a few from his 
narrative, as specimens of the volume. After 








* « Credit was long denied to the narrative of Mendez 
Pinto, or Mendaz Pinto, as a learned writer of Lape 3 


has gi 


cosely calls him; and our great 
u this 


Cabinet Cyclopedia. 12mo. pp. 356. Long- — 


man and Co.; Taylor. 
TuHE first volume of this history of interesting 
events has, we believe, attracted 
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a hundred wrecks and perils as a follower of 
Faria, a man of consequence in these parts, 
who had been ruined by Coja Acem’s destroy- 
ing his shipping, we are told :— 

“ Many were the adventures which our 
heroes met with at the commencement of their 
cruise; and in all they came off with success. 
They pillaged towns, captured native pirates, 
and seemed to have thought that in right of 
their nation they were not bound by any re- 
straints of morality or justice. On one occa- 
sion they observed several small vessels ap- 
proaching, with music playing, banners flying, 
and other demonstrations of rejoicing. On 
board of one of these was the daughter of the 
governor of Colem, betrothed to a neighbour- 
ing chieftain, who was to have met her in this 
place, The bride, mistaking the ships of the 
Portuguese for those of her destined spouse, 
sent a letter, couched in the hyperbolical lan- 

of the East, to reproach him for his 
coldness. She assured him, ‘ that if the feeble 
sex of a woman would permit her, she would 
fly to kiss his tardy feet as the hungry falcon 
flies after the fearful heron.” The Portuguese 
in the mean time lay concealed, their Chinese 
seamen alone remaining on deck. The bride’s 
vessel, and those which attended her, were 
captured without resistance. The lady and 
her brothers, ‘ being young, white, and well 
favoured,’ with about twenty of the seamen, 
were retained; the rest, who were good for 
nothing, were sent ashore. The bridegroom 
soon after made his appearance with five ves- 
sels, and saluted the Portuguese as he passed, 
‘ with great store of music and show of glad- 
ness,’ ignorant that they were carrying off his 
bride. After Faria and his associates had 
cruised up and down seven months and a half 
without hearing of Coja Acem, they agreed to 
winter in Siam, and divide the spoil. This 
agreement being sworn to and signed by all, 
they went and anchored under the island De 
los Ladrones, or Pirates’ Island. Here a vio- 
lent hurricane overtook them ; and about two 
hours after midnight the four vessels ran foul 
of one another, dashed on shore, and went to 
pieces. Four hundred and eighty persons were 
drowned : of fifty-three who were saved, only 
twenty-three were Portuguese. Faria, a se- 
cond time reduced to utter poverty, found 
strength in despair. He even endeavoured to 
draw consolation from religion, while he aban- 
doned every principle of morality, and assured 
his followers, that as God never did ill but for 
& greater good, there was no doubt that for the 
500,000 ducats they had lost, he would permit 
them to rob 600,000 more. One day, when 
our adventurers were scattered in the woods, 
gathering fruits for their subsistence, a small 
vessel was seen to approach the shore: the 
Chinese, to whom she belonged, about thirty 
M number, jumped on land and commenced 
lighting fires, drying their clothes, and amus- 
ing themselves, as men weary of a long voyage 
and suspecting no harm. Faria in the mean 
time drawing his companions together, assured 
them that the boat was sent by a special pro- 
vidence . * y a0. 8 

’ to their relief ; and as superstition is 
naturally selfish, they readily gave credit to a 
miracle wrought in their own favour. i 
oe were soon concerted; and a signal 

ng given, they rushed suddenly to the shore, 
made themselves masters of the boat, and stood 
out to sea. The Chinese, who were taken by 
surprise, stood stupified with horror and amaze- 
hen they’ found themselves left thus 

ip type Bm in this small 

port Xingran, our heroes 

warded a large junk in the dead of night, 





and, getting out to sea in their new prize, 
shortly after joined company with a Chinese 
pirate, who promised to serve them faithfully 
on condition of receiving one third of the spoil. 
This reinforcement arrived at a lucky season. 
Faria received intelligence of his y enemy 
Coja Acem, whom he proceeded immediately to 
encounter. The battle was desperately con- 
tended; but the victory remained with the 
Portuguese. The body of Coja Acem was cut 
in pieces and thrown overboard ; five of his 
followers, who remained alive, were cast into 
the hold, in order to be tortured till they 
might disclose the valuable secrets of his hid- 
den treasures. The victors sailed to Liampoo 
(Ning-Po), where they were received with the 
greatest honours by the Portuguese merchants. 
Faria was met on his arrival by a splendid 
procession, and conducted to the town, where 
preparations had been made for his reception. 
When the Chinese inquired who was the person 
treated with so much distinction, it was an- 
swered, ‘ that his father shod the horses whereon 
the king of Portugal rode ;’ and the Chinese, 
believing all this to be true, cried out, in ad- 
miration, ‘ Truly there are great kings in the 
world whereof our ancient historians, through 
ignorance, hath made no mention.’ The 
public rejoicings at the arrival of Faria con- 
cluded with a mass and sermon, which our 
pious author ventures to criticise in a vein of 
jocularity. ‘ Mass being ended, the sermon 
followed, that was made by Estevano Noguera, 
an ancient man, and curate of the place, who, 
to speak the truth, through discontinuance of 
preaching, was but little versed in pulpit mat- 
ters. Howhbeit, desiring to shew himself that 
day a learned man in so remarkable a solem- 
nity, he laboured to make demonstration of 
his best rhetoric; to which effect he grounded 
all his sermon on the praises of Antonio de 
Faria, and that in words so ill placed, and so 
far from his text, that our captain was much 
ashamed of it; wherefore some of his friends 
plucked him three or four times by the sur- 
plice to make him give over; but he being net- 
tled, cried—‘ I will not stop, but will rather 
say more—for I s nothing but what is as 
true as gospel. In regard whereof let me alone 
I pray you; for I have made a vow to God 
never to desist from praising this noble cap- 
tain, as he deserves it at my hands, for saving 
me 7000 ducats’ venture that Merim Taborda 
had of mine in his junk, and was taken from 
him by that dog Coja Acem; for which let the 
soul of so cursed a rogue and wicked devil be 
tormented in hell for ever and ever: whereunto 
say all with me, Amen.’ At Liampoo, Faria 
became acquainted with a Chinese pirate named 
Similau, who gave him an extravagant ac- 
count of an island called Calempluy, in 
which were the tombs of seventeen kings of 
China, all of gold, besides immense treasures 
of different descriptions. The Portuguese ad. 
venturer, ‘ being naturally curious,’ as our au- 
thor observes, resolved to seek and carry off these 
riches. It is obvious that Similau, when he 
spoke of golden tombs, related a popular story ; 
and it shews in what estimation the courage 
and the prowess of the Portuguese were held, 
when a prize too fomantically rich to be sought 
by a Chinese alone was thought a fit object for 
their ambition. It is not easy to understand 
the course which our author says was followed 
in this enterprise. They arrived at a port 
called Buxipalem in 49° north, where the cli- 
mate was cold, and the sea crowded with mon- 
sters which our author is fearful to describe. 
They were now two months and a half at sea, 


generally following a porth-easterly course, 
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had not yet arrived at Calempluy. The Por- 
tuguese reproached Similau with steering only 
by guess, and Faria at one time grew so violent 
that he threatened to stab him. Similan, in 
consequence, made his escape, and his example 
was followed by thirty-six of the Chinese sea. 
men. Faria, thus left without a guide, per- 
sisted in seeking the royal sepulchres, and at 
length arrived at Calempiuy, in the description 
of which our author may be suspected of draw- 
ing largely on his imagination. ‘ The island,’ 
he says, * about a | e in circuit, is all en- 
closed with a platform of jasper six and twenty 
spans high ; the stones being so neatly joined 
that the whole wall seemed one piece. Pillars 
of copper, at intervals of about forty feet, were 
ranged on the wall, and on each of these was 
the figure of a woman holding a bowl in her 
hand. Within this gallery were rows of arches, 
gilt towers, and monstrous figures, cast in me- 
tal, with three hundred and threescore hermit- 
ages, dedicated to the gods of the year. Faria 
immediately landed, and breaking into one of 
the hermitages, began to collect the silver 
which was mixed with the bones of the dead, 
and which was derived, as he was informed by 
the astonished hermit, from the alms carried 
with them by the deceased to support them in 
the world of the moon, where they live eter- 
nally.” Faria, while ransacking this place, 
confessed himself conscious that it was a very 
great sin, and declared that it was his inten. 
tion, at some future period, to atone by penance 
for so enormous acrime. To this the Chinese 
sage replied, ‘ that he who knows these things, 
and doth them not, runs far greater danger 
than he who sins through ignorance.’ The 
Portuguese robbers then withdrew to their 
ships, intending to return to the work of pil- 
lage with the daylight. But their sins, as our 
author observes, would not allow them to see 
the happy issue of the business. They were 
hardly on board when they saw fires lighted 
on the island, and heard bells ringing, from 
which they concluded that the alarm was given. 
Faria hastened again on shore, in the dead of 
night, and ran up and down with a frantic 
desire to carry off some valuable prize; but it 
was now too late, and the danger was so immi- 
nent that his companions forced him to fly. 
They spread all sail, and stood out to sea, so 
sad from their disappointment that they hardly 
spoke to one another during the voyage. When 
they had been about a month at sea, a furious 
gale came on in the gulf of Nankin, which 
reduced them to such distress, that they were 
obliged to lighten the ships by every means in 
their power, to cut down their masts, and 
throw overboard their chests full of silver. 
About midnight, the people in Antonio de Fa- 
ria’s ship were heard to ery out ‘* Lord have 
mercy upon us!’ and when day broke, it was 
found that she had disappeared. The other 
ship was in a sinking state, and the crew, as 
their only chance, ran her upon the coast, 
where she instantly went to pieces. Fourteen 
Portuguese were saved; the number of the 
drowned, including Chinese mariners, was six 
and thirty. ‘ This miserable disaster,’ says 
our author, ‘happened on a Monday, the 5th of 
August, in the year 1540; for which the Lord 
be praised everlastingly.’ The shipwrecked 
pirates met with but an indifferent reception 
from the Chinese, who seem to have a particu- 
lar dislike to the o_o of a lawless vaga- 
bond. Pinto and his companions were thrust 


into a pond, where they were almost devoured 
by leeches. Whenever they arrived at a town, 
they were sure to be expelled from it with a 
and|sound beating. They represented themselves 
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as ‘ poor natives of Siam,’ and the falsehood of 
their story was probably ised at once. 
At length they were sent to Nankin with other 
criminals, where they were condemned to lose 
their thumbs and to be whipped. The latter 
part of the sentence was immediately put in 
execution with such severity that two of the 
party died of it. Here they met a Russian, 
* who,’ says Pinto, ‘ understood Chinese as well 
as we.’ From Nankin, of which our author 
gives a copious description, the Portuguese 
were sent to Pekin, travelling the greater part 
of the way by canals. On the route they met 
with Christians, the descendants of those who 
had been converted more than a century before 
by Matthew Escaudel, a Hungarian mission- 
ary. They also met with a daughter of Thome 
Perez, the unfortunate ambassador who had 
been detained in China some years before. 
Pinto’s observations with respect to the Chinese 
are lively and accurate. He remarks the mul- 
titude of those who dwell upon the rivers. 
Their mode of rearing water-fowl; the good 
order observed by the common people; the 
strictness with which industrious habits are 
enforced; the regulations of their markets; 
their mode of hatching eggs by artificial heat ; 
their eating with chop-sticks ; with many other 
particulars, are reported with the exactness of 
an eye-witness. In fine, he observes, * I dare 
boldly say, if my testimony be worthy of cre- 
dit, that in one and twenty years’ space, dur- 
ing which time, with a world of misfortunes, 
labour, and pain, I traversed the greatest part 
of Asia, as may appear by this my discourse, 
I had seen in some countries a wonderful 
abundance of several sorts of victuals and pro- 
visions which we have not in Europe; yet, 
without speaking what each of them may have 
in particular, I do not think that in all Europe 
there is so much as there is in China alone. 
And the same may be said of all the rest 
wherewith heaven hath favoured this climate ; 
as well for the temperature of the air as that 
which concerns the policy, riches, and great- 
ness of their estate: but that which gives the 
greatest lustre unto it is the exact observation 
of justice; for this country is so well ruled, 
that it may justly be envied by all others in 
the world.’ This tribute of praise to Chinese 
justice is singularly candid in one who had so 
often felt its severe application. The crimi- 
nals reached Pekin, chained three and three 
together, ‘ where for their welcome they had 
at their first dash thirty lashes a-piece given 
them.’ The nine surviving Portuguese, all 
chained together, were at length conducted to 
the hall of audience, to which they had ap- 
pealed, to hear their final sentence, and were 
overjoyed to find that they were condemned to 
only a year’s hard work at the reparations of 
Quansy. Pinto gives us a minute account of 
Pekin, where he resided two months and a half, 
and a description of which, in Chinese, he tells 
us he brought home with him to Portugal. 
He also impudently affirms that he read it. 
The Portuguese had served about eight months 
of their captivity, when news arrived that the 
king of Tatary, with a host of 1,800,000 men, 
had attacked Pekin, and that a-part of the 
invading army was advancing against Quansy. 
This place was soon reduced, and the Portu- 
guese slaves were led off by the conquerors. 
An accident soon brought them .into notice. 
Phe castle of Nixiamcoo resisted all the efforts 
of the Tatars; when Jorge Mendez, the most 
resolute of the captives, boasted that he could 
take it. The Tatar general embraced his offer; 
and Mendez, with two other Portuguese, led a 





triumphed, and the Portuguese were 
thenceforward held in the highest honour in 
the camp. The Tatar general declared, ‘ that 
they were almost as resolute a’ those of Ja- 

n.’ »” 

Pinto finally turned Jesuit, which gave him, 
of course, the privilege of lying under divine 
authority ; and as we have only cited him for 
the amusement of his statements, we shall now 
leave him without farther commentary. 

The epitomes of the early English voyages 
to the North are replete with interest, from 
Willoughby, Chancelor, Borough, Frobisher, 
Gilbert, and Davis, to Hudson, Dobbs, and 
Middleton. The next division, ‘* Settlements 
in the East,”’ is equally valuable; but, indeed, 
the whole volume is so filled with variety and 
excellence, that any ten of its pages which we 
might quote would prove to readers that they 
ought not to be satisfied with less than all. 








Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal 
Academy, by Henry Fuseli, P.P. Now 
first printed from the original Manuscripts. 
Second Series. 4to. pp. 140. London, 1830. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

“ THE following six Lectures of Fuseli,” says 
Mr. Knowles, under whose direction they have 
been published, ‘‘ are printed verbatim from 
his manuscripts. I considered that (as execu- 
tor to his will), in doing this, I should best 
meet the views of the deceased, and the wishes 
of the public, rather than in acting upon any 
opinions of my own, by using the pruning- 
knife; for I am well aware that a few of the 
notions, and some of the expressions, may be 
found, from his pen, in other places. But to 
have omitted these, would have injured the 
general argument, and severed the chain of his 
reasoning. With such feelings, the Lectures 
now appear without any omission or emenda- 
tion on my part.” 

It is well known that Mr. Fuseli’s manner, 
as a lecturer, was very animated, and that his 
voice was sonorous and powerful, but that, 
especially as he warmed with his theme, the 
foreign accent so predominated over the En- 
glish, that it occasionally became difficult to 
follow him through his learned and highly- 
wrought sentences.* It is very gratifying, 
therefore, to be enabled to read at leisure that 
which the torrent of his impassioned delivery 
sometimes prevented his hearers from tho- 
roughly comprehending. The lectures now 
published are six in number; viz. “ On De- 
sign ;”” “ Colour, in Fresco Painting ;” ‘‘ Co- 
lour—Oil Painting ;” “ the Method of fixing 
a Standard, and defining the Proportions of the 
Human Frame: with Directions to the Stu- 
dent in copying the Life ;’’ “ On the prevail- 
ing Method of treating the History of Paint- 
ing, with Observations on the Picture of 
Lionardo da Vinci of the Last Supper ;” and 
“On the present state of the Art, and the 
causes which check its progress.” The pro- 
fessional artist, and the enlightened and expe- 
rienced amateur, will derive much gratification 
and instruction from the perusal of the whole 
of these lectures ; for the various subjects com- 
prehended in them are handled with great 
knowledge, vigour, and discrimination: but it 
will, perhaps, be more satisfactory to the gene- 
ral reader if, with one exception, we confine 





* The amusing peculiarities of Mr. Fuseli’s intonation 
were frequent subjects of imitation with the students of 
the Ri Academy, by whom he was, nevertheless, 
oe joved and respected, as he well deserved to be. 

he .most successful of these young mimics was Hen 
Munro (a son of Dr, Munro), who was suddenly og 

ve 


th, at the moment when he was 
‘the highest excellence in. 


great army of Tatars to the assult. ‘Their | dome ot he 





our extracts to the last lecture of the series; in 
which Mr. Fuseli treats of the present state of 
the art, and of the causes which check its pro. 
gress. The exception to which we allude is 
the following passage, which concludes the 
tenth lecture. We were so fortunate as to be 
present when that lecture was delivered; and 
we shall never forget the sarcastic energy with 
which Mr. Fuseli poured forth the passage in 
question. 

‘ The province delegated by the Academy 
to its teachers must be—where hope promises 
success, and sparks of genius appear—to foster, 
to encourage; but where necessity commands, 
rather to deter than to delude, and thus to 
check the progress of that compendiary method, 
which, according to your late president, has 
ruined the arts of every country, by reducing 
execution to a recipe, substituting manner for 
style, ornament for substance, and giving ad. 
mission to mediocrity. If the students of this 
Academy must be supposed to have overcome 
the rudiments, and to be arrived at that point 
from which it may be discovered whether na- 
ture intended them for mere craftsmen or real 
artists, near that point where, in the phrase of 
Reynolds, ‘ genius begins, and rules end,’ it 
behoves us not to mistake the mere children of 
necessity, or the pledges of vanity, for the real 
nurselings of public hope, or the future sup. 
porters of the beneficent establishment that 
rears them. Instruction, it is true, may put 
them in possession of every attainable part of 
the art in a decent degree; they may learn to 
draw with tolerable correctness, to colour with 
tolerable effect, to put their figures together 
tolerably well, and to furnish their faces with 
a tolerable expression—it may not be easy for 
any one to pick any thing intolerably bad out 
of their works; but when they have done all 
this—and almost all may do all this, for all 
this may be taught—they will find themselves 
exactly at the point where all that gives value 
to art begi mius, which cannot be taught 
—at the threshold of the art, in a state of me- 
diocrity. ‘ Gods, men, and fame,’ says Ho- 
race, ‘reject mediocrity in poets.” Why? 
Neither poetry nor painting spring from the 
necessities of society, or furnish necessaries to 
life; offsprings of fancy, leisure, and lofty con- 
templation, organs of religion and government, 
ornaments of society, and too often mere charms 
of the senses and instruments of luxury, they 
derive their excellence from novelty, degree, 
and. polish. What none indispensably want, 
all may wish for, but few only are able to pro- 
cure, acquires its value from some exclusive 
quality, founded on intrinsic or some conven- 
tional merit, and that, or an equal substitute, 
mediocrity cannot reach: hence, by suffering 
it to invade the province of genius and talent, 
we rob the plough, the shop, the loom, the 
school, perhaps the desk and pulpit, of a 
thousand useful hands. A good mechanic, 4 
trusty labourer, an honest tradesman, are be- 
ings more important, of greater use to society, 
and better supporters of the state, than an 
artist or a poet of mediocrity. When I, there- 
fore, say that it is the duty of the Academy to 
deter rather than to delude, I am not afraid of 
having advanced a paradox hostile to the pro- 

of real art. The capacities that time will 
disclose, genius and talents, cannot be deterred 
by the exposition of difficulties; and it is the 
interest of society that.all else should.” 

Subjoined are the extracts from the twelfth 
lecture to which we have already adverted :— 

‘ Such is the influence of the plastic arts on 
society, on manners, sentiments, the commodi- 
ties and the ornaments of life, that we think 
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ourselves generally entitled to form our esti- 
mate of times and nations by its standard. As 
our homage attends those whose patronage 
reared them to a state of efflorescence or matu- 
rity, so we pass with neglect, or pursue with 
contempt, the age or race which want of cul- 
ture or of opportunity averted from developing 
symptoms of a similar attachment. * * * 

“ The artist and the public are ever in the 
strictest reciprocity: if the arts flourished no 
where as in Greece, no other nation ever inte- 
rested itself with motives so pure in their esta- 
blishment and progress, or allowed them so 
ample a compass. As long as their march was 
marked with such dignity, whilst their union 
excited admiration, commanded attachment, 
and led the public, they grew, they rose; but 
when individually to please, the artist at- 
tempted to monopolise the interest due to art, 
to abstract by novelty and to flatter the multi- 
tude, ruin followed. To prosper, the art not 
only must feel itself free, it ought to reign; if 
it be domineered over, if it follow the dictate 
of fashion or a patron’s whims, then is its dis- 
solution at hand. ‘To attain the height of the 
ancient was impossible for modern art, circum- 
scribed by narrower limits, forced to form 
itself rapidly, and on borrowed principles ; still 
it owes its origin and support to nearly similar 
causes. During the fourteenth, and still more 
in the course of the fifteenth century, so much 
activity, so general a predilection for art spread 
themselves over the greater part of Italy, that 
we are astonished at the farrago of various 
imagery produced at those periods. The artist 
and the art were indeed considered as little 
more than craftsmen and a craft; but they 
were indemnified for the want of honours by 
the dignity of their employment, by commis- 
sions to decorate churches, convents, and pub- 
lic buildings. * . . 

“ The efficient cause why higher art at pre- 
sent is sunk to such a state of inactivity and 
languor, that it may be doubted whether it will 
exist much longer, is not a particular one, 
which private patronage, or the will of an indi- 
vidual, however great, can remove: but a 
general cause, founded on the bent, the man- 
ners, habits, modes of a nation,—and not of 
one nation alone, but of all who at present 
pretend to culture. Our age, when compared 
with former ages, has but little occasion for 
gteat works, and that is the reason why so few 
are produced : the ambition, activity, and spi- 
Tit of public life is shrunk to the minute detail 
of domestic arrangements—every thing that 
surrounds us tends to shew us in private, is 

e snug, less, narrow, pretty, insignifi- 
cant. We are not, perhaps, the less happy on 
account of all this; but from such selfish tri- 
fling, to expect a system of art built on grand- 
eur, without a total revolution, would only be 
less presumptuous than insane. What right 
have we to expect such a revolution in our 
favour? Let us advert for a moment to the 
enormous difference of difficulty between form- 
ing and amending the taste of a public—be- 
tween legislation and reform: either task is 
that of genius ; both have adherents, disciples, 
champions; but persecution, derision, checks, 
Will generally oppose the efforts of the latter, 
Whilst submission, gratitude, encouragement, 
attend the smooth march of the former. No 
Madness is so incurable as wilful perverseness ; 
and when men can once, with Medea, declare 
that they know what is best, and approve of it, 
but must, or choose to follow the worst, per- 

aps & revolution worse to be dreaded than the 
itself, must precede the possibility of a 
cure, as it has been observed, the 





fourteenth and fifteenth centuries granted to 
the artists little more than the attention due to 
ingenious craftsmen ; they were, from the ob- 
ject of their occupations and the taste of their 
employers, the legitimate precursors of M. Ag- 
nolo and Raffaello, who did no more than raise 
their style to the sublimity and pathos of the 
subject. These trod with loftier gait and bolder 
strides a path on which the former had some- 
times stumbled, often crept, but always ad- 
vanced: the public and the artist went hand 
in hand—but on what spot of Europe can the 
young artist of our day be placed té meet with 
circumstances equally favourable? Arm him, 
if you please, with the epic and dramatic pow- 
ers of M. Agnolo and Raffaello,—where are 
the religious and civic establishments, where the 
temples and halls, open to receive, where the 
public prepared to call them forth, to stimu- 
late, to reward them? ‘ Idle complaints!’ I 
hear a thousand voices reply. ‘ You accuse the 
public of apathy for the arts, while public and 
private exhibitions tread on each other’s heels, 
panorama opens on panorama, and the splen- 
dour of galleries dazzles the wearied eye, and 
the ear is stunned with the incessant stroke of 
the sculptor’s hammer, and our temples nar- 
rowed by crowds of monuments shouldering 
each other to perpetuate the memory of states- 
men who deluded, or of heroes who bled at a 
nation’s call! Look round all Europe—revolve 
the page of history from Osymandias to Peri- 
cles, from Pericles to Constantine—and say 
what age, what race, stretched forth a stronger 
arm to raise the drooping genius of art ? Is it 
the public’s fault if encouragement is turned 
into a job, and despatch and quantity have sup- 
planted excellence and quality, as objects of the 
artist’s emulation?’ And do you think that 
accidental and temporary encouragement can 
invalidatecharges founded on permanent causes ? 
What blew up the art will in its own surcease 
terminate its success. Art is not ephemeral : 
religion and liberty had for ages prepared what 
religion and liberty were to establish among 
the ancients—the germ of the Olympian Jupi- 
ter, and the Minerva of Phidias, lay in the 
gods of Egina; and that of Theseus, Hercules, 
and Alcibiades, in the blocks of Harmodios and 
Aristogiton. . * _ 

“ The effect of honours and rewards has 
been insisted on as a necessary incentive to 
artists: they ought indeed to be, they some- 
times are, the result of superior powers; but 
accidental or partial honours cannot create ge- 
nius, nor private profusion supply public neg- 
lect. No genuine work of art ever was or ever 
can be produced, but for its own sake; if the 
artist do not conceive to please himself, he 
never will finish to please the world. Can we 
persuade ourselves that all the treasures of the 
globe could suddenly produce an Iliad or Para- 
dise Lost, or the Jupiter of Phidias, or the 
Capella Sistina? Circumstances may assist or 
retard parts, but cannot make them—they are 


the winds that now blow out a light, now ani-); 


mate a spark to conflagration. Nature herself 
has set her barriers between age and age, be- 
tween genius and genius, which no mortal 
overleaps ; all attempts to raise to perfection 
at once, what can only be reared by a succes- 
sion of epochs, must prove abortive and nuga- 
tory: the very proposals of premiums, honours, 
and rewards to excite talent or rouse genius, 
prove of themselves that the age is unfavour- 
able to art; for, had it the patronage of the 
public, how could it want them? We have 
now been in possession of an Academy more 
than half a century; all the intrinsic means of 
forming a style alternate at our 
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professional instruction has never ceased to 
direct the student; premiums are distributed 
to rear talent and stimulate emulation, and sti- 
pends are granted to relieve the wants of genius 
and finish education. And what is the result? 
If we apply to our Exhibition, what does it 
present in the aggregate, but a gorgeous dis- 
play of varied powers, condemned, if not to the 
beasts, at least to the dictates of fashion and 
vanity? What, therefore, can be urged against 
the conclusion, that, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, the art is sinking, and threatens to sink 
still deeper, from the want of demand for great, 
and significant works? Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, each singly taken, produced in the 
course. of the sixteenth century alone, more 
great historic pictures than all Britain taken 
together, from its earliest attempts at painting 
to its present efforts. What are we to con- 
clude from this?—that the soil from which 
Shakspeare and Milton sprang, is unfit to rear 
the genius of poetic art? or find the cause of 
this seeming impotence in that general change 
of habits, customs, pursuits, and amusements, 
which for near a century has stamped the 
national character of Europe with apathy or 
discountenance of the genuine principles of 
art. 2 % 

‘“* Permit me to part, with one final observa- 
tion. Reynolds has told us, and from him 
whose genius was crowned with the most bril- 
liant success during his life, from him it came 
with unexampled magnanimity, ‘ that those 
who court the applause of their own time, 
must reckon on the neglect of posterity.” On 
this I shall not insist as a general maxim ; all 
depends on the character of the time in which 
an artist lives, and on the motive of his exer- 
tions. M. A’gnolo, Raffaello, Tiziano, and 
Vasari, Giuseppe d’Arpino, and Luca Gior- 
dano, enjoyed equal celebrity during their own 
times. The three first enjoy it now, the three 
last are forgotten or censured. What are we 
to infer from this unequal verdict of posterity ? 
What, but what Cicero says, that time oblite- 
rates the conceits of opinion or fashion, and 
establishes the verdicts of nature? The age 
of Julio and Leone demanded genius for its 
own sake, and found it—the age of Cosmo, 
Ferdinand, and Urban, demanded talents and 
despatch to flatter their own vanity, and found 
them too; but Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban, 
are sunk in the same oblivion, or involved in 
the same censure with their tools—Julio and 
Leone continue to live with the permanent 
powers which they had called forth.” 

We are happy to‘observe that Mr. Knowles 
is preparing for.publication, ‘‘ the Life and 
Works” of. Me** Fuseli. It will, no doubt, 
be a very curious and interesting volume ;. for, 
whatever may be said, and said justly, of Mr. 
Fuseli’s occasional extravagance and manner- 
ism, no candid person can deny that he was a 
man of powerful genius, and of singularly ex- 
tensive attainments. 








Paul Clifford. By the Author of “ Pelham,” 
** Devereux,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Second 
edition. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 


OF all vanities, perhaps that of accurate pro- 
phecy is the most inherent in our nature: a 
critic even may be pardoned for partaking in 
so general a feeling; and we do confess that 
we feel something of almost personal pleasure 
in having the unqualified praise we bestowed 
on Paul Clifford so strongly and universally 
confirmed. ‘The author well applies to this 
novel the appellation of “ a Treatise on Social 
Frauds 1’’ one of the great merits of this fiction 
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is its truth: what he himself says about wit 
is especially applicable to his own; we quote 
the passage, which is among the additions. 

“ People may talk about fiction being the 
source of fancy, and wit being at variance with 
truth ; now, some of the wittiest things in the 
world are witty solely from their truth. 
Truth is the soul of a good saying. ‘* You 
assert,’ observes the Socrates of modern times, 
‘ that we have a virtual representation ; very 
well, let us have a virtual taxation too!’ 
Here the wit is in the fidelity of the sequitur. 
When Columbus broke the egg, where was the 
wit? In the completeness of conviction in the 
broken egg.” 

There are some shrewd and original remarks 
put forth in the character of Mr. Tomlinson ; 
from these we extract one or two, and recom- 
mend all, not only for perusal, but reflection. 

** When you talk to the half wise, twaddle ; 
poate talk to the ignorant, brag; when 
you to the sagacious, look very humble, 
and ask their opinion. ° ° at 

“ There is one way of cheating people pecu- 
liar to the British I and which, my pupils, 
I earnestly recommend you to import hither— 
cheating by subscription. People like to be 
plundered in company; dupery then grows 
into the spirit of party. Thus, one quack very 
gravely requested persons to fit up a ship for 
him and send him round the world as its cap- 
tain to make discoveries; and another pa- 
triotically suggested that 10,000/. should be 
subscribed—for what ?—to place him in par- 
liament. Neither of these fellows could have 
screwed an individual out of a shilling had he 
asked him for it in a corner; but a printed 
list, with ‘ his royal highness’ at the top, plays 
the devil with English guineas. A subscrip- 
tion for individuals may be considered a society 
for the ostentatious encouragement of idleness, 
impudence, beggary, imposture, and other pub- 
lic virtues ! bd ° ° 

‘* You must know, my dear young friends, 
that while the appearance of magnanimity is 
very ing to you, and so forth, it will get 
you a great deal of ill-will if you attempt to 
practise it to your own detriment. Your 
neighbours are so invariably, though perhaps 
insensibly, actuated by self-interest—self-inte- 
rest is so entirely, though every twaddler de- 
nies it, the axis of the moral world, that they 
fly into a rage with him who seems to disregard 
it. When a man ruins himself, just hear the 
abuse he receives ; his neighbours take it as a 
personal affront !” 

With truth, merely softened by that gentler 
feeling which belongs to the sanctity of the 
dead, we leave the admirable spirit of the fol- 
lowing eloquent summing up of character to 
speak for itself. 

“ For thee, Gentleman George, for thee, 
what conclusive valediction remains? Alas! 
since we began the strange and mumming 
scene wherein first thou wert introduced, the 
grim foe hath knocked thrice at thy gates; 
and now, as we write, thou art departed 
thence—thou art no more! a new lord pre- 
sides in thine easy chair, a new voice rings 
from thy merry —thou art forgotten ! 
thou art already, like these pages, a tale that is 
told to a memory that retaineth not! Where 
are thy quips and cranks ? where thy stately 
coxcombries and thy regal gauds? Thine 
house, and thy pagoda, thy Gothic chimney, 
and thy Chinese sign-post ;—these yet ask the 
concluding hand: ¢hy hand is cold, their com- 
pletion, and the enjoyment the completion 
yields, are for another! Thou sowest, and thy 
follower reaps; thou buildest, thy successor 





a 
holds ; thou plantest, and thine heir sits be- 
neath the shadow of thy trees :— 

aor nylons en 
Te, preter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur !” 

At this moment thy life—for thou wert a 
great man - thine order, and they have =~ 
thy biography to that of Abershaw and Shep- 
eo, tife is before us! What a homily 
in its events! Gaily didst thou laugh into thy 
youth, and run through the courses of thy 
manhood. Wit sat at thy table, and Genius 
was thy comrade; Beauty was thy handmaid, 
and Frivolity played around thee ;—a buffoon 
that thou didst ridicule, and ridiculing enjoy ! 
Who among us can look back to thy brilliant 
era, and not sigh to think that the wonderful 
men who surrounded thee, and amidst whom 
thou wert a centre and a nucleus, are for him 
but the things of history, and the phantoms of 
a bodiless tradition ? Those brilliant suppers, 
glittering with beauty, the memory of which 
makes one spot (yet herited by Bachelor Bill) 
a haunted and a fairy ground; all who ga- 
thered to that Armida’s circle, the Grammonts, 
and the Beauvilliers, and the Rochefoucaults of 
England and the road—who does not feel that 
to have seen these, though but as Gil Blas saw 
the festivities of his actors, from the sideboard 
and behind the chair, would have been a 
triumph for the earthlier feelings of his old 
age to recall? What, then, must it have been 
to have seen them as thou didst see—(thou, 
the deceased, and the forgotten!)—seen them 
from the height of thy youth, and power, and 
rank (for early wert thou keeper to a public), 
and reckless spirits, and lusty capacities of 
joy! What pleasures, where sense lavished 
its uncounted varieties! What revellings, 
where wine was the least excitement ! 


* Inde alitur nudus placid4 sub matre Cupido, 
Inde voluptates, inde alimenta Dei.’ 


Let the scene shift—how stirring is the change! 


Triumph, and glitter, and conquest! For thy 
public was a public of renown—thither came 
the warriors of the ring—the heroes of the 
cross—and thou, their patron, wert elevate on 
their fame— principes pro victoria pugnant, 
comites pro principe. What visions sweep 
across us! What glories didst thou witness ! 
Over what conquests didst thou preside! The 
mightiest epoch—the most wonderful events 
which the world, thy world, ever knew — of 
these was it not indeed, and dazzlingly thine, 
* To share the triumph and partake the gale ?” 

Let the scene shift—manhood is touched by 
age; but lust is ‘ heeled’ by luxury, and pomp 
is the heir of pleasure; gewgaws and gaud, 
instead of glory, surround, rejoice, and flatter 
thee to the last. There rise thy buildings— 
there lie, secret, but gorgeous, the tabernacles 
of thine ease; and the earnings of ¥ friends, 
and the riches of the people whom they plun. 
der, are waters to thine imperial whirlpool. 
Thou art lapped in ease as is a silkworm; and 
profusion flows from thy high and unseen 
asylum, as the rain poureth from a cloud. 
Much didst thou do to beautify chimney-tops— 
much to adorn the snuggeries where thou 
didst dwell ;—thieving with thee took a sub- 
stantial shape, and the robberies of the public 
passed into a metempsychosis of mortar, and— 
became public-houses. So there and thus, 
building and planning, didst thou spin out thy 
latter yarn, till death came upon thee; and 
when we looked around, lo! thy brother was 
on thy hearth. And thy parasites, and thy 
comrades, and thine ancient pals, and thy portly 
blowens, they made a murmur, they 
packed up their goods——bus they turned ere 





ee 
they departed, and they would have worshipped 
thy bother as they worshipped thee—but he 
would not! And thy sign-post is gone, and 
mouldered already; and to the ‘ Jolly Angler’ 
has succeeded the * Jolly Tar!’ And thy 
picture is disappearing fast from the print- 
shops, and thy name from the mouths of men! 
And thy brother, whom no one praised while 
thou livedst, is on a steeple of panegyric, built 
above the churchyard that contains thy grave. 
Oh! shifting and volatile hearts of men! 
Who would be keeper of a public? Who 
dispense the wine and the juices that gladden, 
when, the moment the pulse of the hand ceases, 
the wine and the juices are forgotten? To 
history—for thy name will be preserved in that 
record, which, whether it be the Calendar of 
Newgate or of nations, telleth us alike how 
men suffer, and sin, and perish—to history we 
leave the sum and balance of thy merits and 
thy faults. The sins that were thine, were 
those of the man to whom pleasure is all in 
all: thou wert, from root to branch, sap and 
in heart, what moralists term the libertine; 
hence, the light wooing, the quick desertion, 
the broken faith, the organised perfidy, that 
manifested thy bearing to those gentler 
creatures who called thee—Gentleman George. 
Never, to one solitary woman, until the last 
dull flame of thy dotage, didst thou so behave 
as to give no foundation to complaint, and no 
voice to wrong. But who shall say, Be honest 
to one, but laugh at perfidy to another? Who 
shall wholly confine treachery to one sex, if to 
that sex he hold treachery no offence? So in 
thee, as in all thy tribe, there was a laxness of 
principle, an insincerity of faith, even unto 
men :—thy friends, when occasion suited, thou 
couldst forsake; and thy luxuries were dearer 
to thee than justice to those who supplied 
them. Men who love and live for pleasure as 
thou, are usually good-natured, for their de- 
votion to pleasure arises from the strength of 
their constitution, and the strength of their 
constitution preserves them from the irritations 
of weaker nerves; so wert thou good-natured, 
and often generous, and often with thy gene- 
rosity didst thou unite a delicacy that shewed 
thou hadst an original and a tender sympathy 
with men. But as those who pursue pleasure 
are above all others impatient of interruption, 
so to such as interfered with thy main pursuit, 
thou didst testify a deep, a lasting, and a re- 
vengeful anger. Hence the early gallants 
who rivalled thee in thy loves, know that to 
thy last day thou didst never forgive—hence 
thy bitter and unrelenting hatred of thy un- 
fortunate, though not unoffending wife—hence 
thy rash and arbitrary indignation when the 
mob took the part of that forsaken landlady, and 
insulted thee !—hence the six unjust bills thou 
didst order to be made out, when thy tax-cart 
was hit by a stone. But let not these vices of 
temperament be too severely judged! thou 
wert in such respects, no worse, perhaps, than 
the members of what may be termed the rob- 
bers’ aristocracy! Thy tastes, thy qualities, 
thy principles, thy errors, were rather those of 
a man frequenting a public, than ruling it. 
Thou wert the H——d of convaent yu 
talents, such as they were—and they were 
talents of a man of the marae thee, 
rather than guided; for they gave thy mind 
that demi-philosophy, that indifference to ex- 
alted motives, which is generally found in 
a clever rake, and which we grieve to Say 
characterised the whig-ruffiers of thy period. 
Thy education Bn —* thou as 
smattering of Horace, but thou couids 
write English, and thy letters betray that thou 
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wert wofully ignorant of logic. The fineness 
of thy taste has been ted ; thou wert 
unacquainted with the nobleness of simplicity ; 
thy idea of a whole was grotesque and over- 
loaded ; and thy fancy in details was gaudy and 
meretricious. But thou hadst thy hand con- 
stantly in the public purse, and thou hadst 
plans ‘and advisers for ever before thee: more 
than all, thou didst find the houses in that 
neighbourhood wherein thou didst build, so 
preternaturally hideous, that thou didst require 
but little science to be less frightful in thy 
creations. If thou didst not improve thy 
native village and thy various homes with a 
solid, a lofty, and a noble taste, thou didst 
nevertheless very singularly improve. And 
thy posterity, in avoiding the faults of thy 
masonry, will be grateful for the effects of th 
ambition. The same demi-philosophy whi 
influenced thee in private life, exercised a far 
benigner and happier power over thee in pub- 
lic. Thou wert not idly vexatious in vestries, 
nor ordinarily tyrannic in thy parish; if thou 
wert ever arbitrary, it was only when thy 
pleasure was checked, or thy vanity wounded. 
At other times thou didst leave events to their 


— (or cliffs), and the adjacent hill of 
Arthur’s Seat, with a fringe of pasture land to 
the south, reaching to the margin of Dudding- 
stone Loch. Altogether, the verge of the sanc- 
tuary may describe a circle of four miles, the 
greater part of which is walled, with convenient 
stiles for the thoroughfare of foot passengers. 
The principal residences of the householders 
and refugees are huddled into a cluster within 
a hundred yards of the front of the palace, and 
only separated from the burgh of Canongate, 
on the west, by a strand or paved gutter, which, 
since the removal of the girth cross, which 
stood near this spot, has been constituted the 
line of demarcation to debtors in this direction. 
The dwellings, which at one period were the 
residences of courtiers and retainers of the 
household, are mean and inconvenient in their 
internal structure. It is only a few years 
since a nauseous dunghill and cowhouse were 
Stationed not three steps from one of the side 
door-ways of the palace. Such gross nuisances 
are now removed to a greater distance; but 
the building is still hemmed in with objects of 
disgust, and the whole precincts wear an air of 





desolation, neglect, and impoverished gran- 


legitimate course, so that in thy latter years| deur, characteristic of the altered state of the 
thou wert justly popular in thy parish ; and in| country in its political relations. This little 
thy grave, thy great good fortune will outshine! palatinate, comprising possibly five hundred 


thy few bad qualities, and men will say of thee 


souls, is under the jurisdiction of a bailie ap- 


witha kindly, nor an erring judgment—‘ In pri- | pointed by the heritable keeper of the palace, 


vate life he was not worse than the Rufflers who | 
came to his bar; in public life he was better} 


who holds a court every Monday, at which all 
internal feuds and civil claims are discussed. 


than those who kept a public before him.’—| He, or the legal deputy whom he commissions, 
Hark! those huzzas! what is the burthen of | 
that chorus ?—Oh, grateful and never time- 
serving Britons, have ye modified already for 
another the song ye made so solely in honour 


of Gentleman George; and must we, lest we| 
lose the custom of the public, and the good | 


things of the tap-room, must we roar with| 


throats yet hoarse with our fervour for the old 
words, our ardour for the new ? 
* Here’s to Mariner Bill, God bless him! 
God bless him ! 
God bless him ! 
Here’s to Mariner Bill, God bless him!” 

“ My works,” says our author, “ are written 
on the principle of being read twice:” we 
think they deserve it; and, what is not always 
the consequence, we also think they will meet 
with more than their numerical deserts. 








Chambers’ Book of Scotland. 


Tue following is another description of a 
remnant of antiquity, the sanctuary afforded 
by the precinets of the royal palace of Holyrood 
Abbey and House; and we cannot do better 
than place it here, in continuation of the sub- 
ject with which we broke off in No. 712. 
“The termini sanctorum of this ancient 
royal residence, which are so well described in 
every topographical work as to require a very 
Superficial notice here, remained possessed of 
their privileges on the departure of James to 
England ; and since that period they have con- 
tinued to be kept up in full force, without any 
attempt on the part of the legislature or the 
courts of law to call them in question. The 
Precincts are extensive, and of a varied cha- 
racter; being partly within and partly without 
the outworks of the metropolis, and abounding 
insome of the most sequestrated rural haunts in 
ll and dale in the county of Mid Lothian. 
The girth of the sanctuary includes the flat 
Piece of meadow land around and to the east of 
= royal mansion, the domain of St. Anne’s 


some pleasant gardens and shrubberies, 





the romantic precipitous cliffs of Salisbury 


can award punishment by incarceration in the 
abbey jail—a place consisting of a dungeon and 
single light apartment—or make seizure of ef- 
fects. This judicature applies indiscriminately 
to refugees who may have contracted debts in 
the sanctuary, and to the general inhabitants. 
Those who flee to this privileged spot, as soon 
as they gain the inner side of the girth, are 
free from pursuit; but before twenty-four 
hours elapse, they must enter their names in 
the books of the bailie, lying at a small caverned 
office near the barrier, On this a printed form 
of protection is given for a consideration of 
twenty shillings, whereby the applicant is 
screened from all civil diligence on debts con- 
tracted prior to the date of his registration. 
As long as the person resides within the 
bounds, the certificate requires no renewal ; 
but should he leave the sanctuary for fifteen 
clear days, he cannot be again protected on the 
same score. He can only be sheltered a second 
time from the diligence raised on those debts 
he may have contracted since the date of his 
first protection. This may be supposed to 
neutralise the bad effects of the sanctuary; but 
we are doubtful if it do so, as it must be next 
to impossible for creditors or officers of justice 
to procure authentic intelligence of the out- 
goings and incomings of refugees. No protec- 
tion can be given to crown debtors, or those 
convicted of, or charged with, fraud. If it can 
be sworn that refugees meditate flight from the 
country, they can be secured and put in con- 
finement the same as other debtors, until they 
find caution that they will remain. The Court 
of Session can order the presence of refugees as 
witnesses in any trial, under a guarantee of 
safe conduct for a specified number of days. 
Debtors have liberty to leave the sanctuary 
from twelve o’clock on Saturday night for the 
space of twenty-four hours. No species of 
property can be protected by the privilege. 
Neither the Court of Session, nor other Scot- 
tish judicatures, lay any stress on the act of a 
debtor taking the benefit of sanctuary, nor 
visit him with any mark of infamy beyond the 


ES SN 
consideration that he is simply a bankrupt. 
The local authorities look upon the refugee as 
if he were in a foreign country, where they 
could have no recourse upon him. No civil 
warrant can break in upon his retirement ; 
and, in a certain sense, he is dead to the world. 
Great as exemptions of this description may be 
deemed by persons unacquainted with the prac- 
tical effects of the privilege, in reality the im- 
munity is scarcely worthy of acceptance. Re. 
fugees labour under innumerable disadvantages. 
There is no organised society within the pre- 
cincts to which an individual of the middle or 
upper classes can resort for solace in his retire. 
ment. If the ‘ sanctuary man,’ or the ‘ abbey 
laird,’ as he is familiarly termed in Edinburgh, 
be an accustomed reveller, he may possibly 
find a few persons equally willing to assist 
in drowning care in the bowl, of an evening, 
or to discuss libations of raw whisky and 
small beer in the forenoon, and entertain him 
with interminable and edifying disquisitions 
on the properties of the cessio, the hard- 
heartedness of creditors, and every minute 
particular of their own flight. But if he 
be a sober-minded man, his case is very piti- 
able. There are no club, billiard, nor reading 
rooms; no out-of-doors amusements; and de- 
licate-minded debtors will even be disinclined 
to stir out of their miserable lodging-rooms, in 
dread of being stared at by any known ac- 
quaintance or townsman who may chance to be 
passing through the parks. The ordinary re- 
source of reading becomes tiresome, and, be- 
sides, proper books are difficult to be procured. 
The ennuyé may stroll by the way of ‘ St. 
Anton’s well’ to the top of the neighbouring 
hill, where he is greeted with a very extensive 
prospect, and, like Robinson Crusoe, when 
anxiously looking for the coming or departure 
of the savages, he may lay himself down and 
count the vessels on the Forth, and remark 
them as they come into sight, or gradually 
sink beneath the visible horizon; but all 
this will not ‘ minister to a mind diseased,’ 
and, in all likelihood, it will only add torment 
to the already disconsolate debtor. The worst 
peculiarity of the place consists in the very 
heavy expense which attends a residence. The 
apartments let out by the householders, and 
every other: requisite for the existence of debt- 
ors, are dear, and generally of a bad quality. 
Instead of being supported upon aliment, as in 
jail, the outlay is enormous, and it is only 
those who possess any considerable means who 
can endure a residence for more than a short 
period. As this circumstance is well known, 
the absconding of a debtor to the sanctuary, 
and his wilful residence there, in most cases 
exasperates creditors; it being shrewdly con- 
jectured that he must have kept up money to 
enable him to do so. Thus, few Scottish 
traders or others take the benefit of sanctuary, 
unless it be for the space of one or two days, 
for the purpose of securing their persons until 
a sequestration be sued out, or a compromise 
be made with all the creditors. In times of 
the severest mercantile caiamities, the number 
of refugees has been known to amount to fifty ; 
but this was only for a few days, and it is seldom 
there are more than eight or ten. Occasionally 
the sanctuary is resorted to by debtors from 
England, as it gives protection to persons from 
all nations. In a few cases such have been 
known to live for years, and at last die, in the 
precincts. Recently it happened that there 
were three baronets resident in the sanctuary 
at one time ; and it is sometimes the case that 
the sons of noblemen are to be found enjoying 





the privilege. These personages, in most in- 
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stances, procure lodgings in the palace by the 
favour_of the keeper; a fact of the most de- 
gtading nature, which would hardly be credited, 
were it not placed beyond all possibility of 
dispute. It is not long since one of these 
scions of a Scottish peer induced a respectable 
apholsterer in the city to furnish his apartments, 
and afterwards refused either to pay for the 
articles or render them up. The case came to 
be litigated ; but the king, then prince regent, 
and the lord advocate, having sustained the 
transaction, on pretence that the seizure 
would trench upon the royal prerogative, the 
courts found themselves impotent, and the pur- 
suer was nonsuited. There could not be in- 
stanced a more infamous, and injudiciously 
supported, case of kingly prerogative, since the 
reign of James VII. than this. Why it was 
not brought before parliament, we are unable 
to explain. It excited neither comment from 
the people nor observation from the diurnal 
press; after which exposure of indifference to 
the prerogative of the subject, the Scotch, we 
think, should be for ever silent respecting the 
arbitrary measures of the Stuarts.” 

Among other peculiarities we may also note, 
that ‘* Statutes prohibitive of public or private 
gaming by lottery, betting, and otherwise, ex- 
tend to Scotland. Besides, there still exists an 
old Scottish act of the year 1621, which gives 
magistrates a power of interfering to prevent 
gaming by cards or dice, either in a public or 
private house. The penalty is 3/. 6s. 8d.; but 
when the master of the private house takes a 
hand in the game, no challenge can be made. 


This is one of those ridiculous old Scotch acts, |}? 


which, of course, is never put in force.” 

Mr. Chambers’ chapter on the ancient and 
modern relations between the rich and the 
poor, the nearer connexion between the upper 
and lower orders which formerly subsisted, and 
their greater estrangement now-a-days, is very 
interesting ; but we can only refer to it (p. 219 
to 248), and make one short extract. 

‘It was calculated some years since, that 
there were about 55,000 persons in Scotland 
reduced to depend on parochial aid; and if to 
these be added 10,000 as regular mendicants, 
it will appear that a fortieth part of the whole 
population are paupers. As this does not em- 
brace those who are in destitute circumstances, 
but denied relief from parishes, or who are 
unwilling to apply, the proportion of paupers 
is too small. We are rather inclined to think 
that a thirty-fifth part of the community is in 
a state of destitution. A hundred and twenty 
years since, it was computed that there were 
100,000 common beggars in Scotland. These 
were composed principally of tinkers or gipsies, 
who roved about in bands, often taking lodgings 
and meat by force from the farmers. This 
remarkable class of beings is now nearly extin- 
guished in Scotland; and they are only to be 
found in wandering parties on the Teviot, the 
lower parts of Tweed, and the borders. They 
still keep together in hordes, and attend fairs 
for the purpose of selling crockery, and exer- 
cising their ancient profession of tinkers. They 
possess horses and carts, and in general pitch 
their encampment, while from home, on the 
fields. At St. Boswell’s fair in Roxburghshire, 
their temporary kraal of huts on the green, 
formed by their whomled carts and straw bed. 
ding, with the ensigns of their trades scattered 
around, form a scene of great interest. Their 
propensity to thieving is now much suppressed. 
Another class of beggars, now extinct, were 
old infirm women and men, who were carried 
about from door to door on hand-barrows. 
These persons, among whom, we are of opi- 





nion, there were a number of impostors, used 
a sort of ‘privil insolence, sometimes com- 
pelling the inhabitants to carry them, and sup- 
ply their wants. Meal was their common 
amous. The farmers sent them gratuitously 
in carts from one town to another. Blue-gown 
beggars have been so well described by the 
author of Waverley, as to require no notice. 
All these and every other class of mendicants 
have, as above stated, been suppressed to a 
tenth of their former amount; but it is not to 
be imagined that the sum of poverty is thereby 
lessened. What was once exposed is now hid, 
or suppressed by judicial interference.” 

On the subject of the church and religion 
the author is equally judicious; and we shall 
conclude with a few brief paragraphs, which 
throw light on these matters. 

“ The situations of the Scottish clergy in the 
aggregate, as regards worldly circumstances, is 
superior to that of any priesthood in the world. 
Including chapels of ease, and double charges, 
it may be estimated that there are now 1000 
livings in the church, the value of which will be 
comprehended from the following summary :— 

£. 


£. 
172 benefices at 150 each sserecescesceaeessesee 
200 «di at 200 d eee 


Say that 950 of these have manses and glebes, 
at £40 each 


—_—— 


Total revenue of the church of Scotland «+++ 290,500 


This statement is, unavoidably, very imperfect, 
as the stipends vary every year according to 
the fiars; but if even correct in a general 
aspect, it shews that the average living is near] 
as good as that of benefices in England, which 
we believe is £303. Reckoning all things, the 
Scottish clergy are much better off, in general, 
than those of the Church of England. The 
expense of a preparatory education is compara- 
tively trifling in this country. The price of 
living is also much lower; and it is not ex- 
pected that a clergyman will compete with fami- 
lies in the first or second ranks. The widows 
and children of Scottish clergymen are likewise 
better attended to after their decease than they 
arein England. While the clergy in England are 
necessitated to accept of offerings and fees, no- 
thing of this kind is known among the Scottish 
established clergy, by whom every office is per- 
formed as a part of ordinary duty, free of 
clerks’ and surplice fees. In several instances, 
the dissenting Scottish clergy, who are sup- 
ported by their flocks, enjoy livings scarcely 
inferior to those in the established kirk. They 
are in general enabled to have neat little manses 
in the country towns, vying in comfort and 
seclusion with those in the legal church; and 
in the aggregate, they receive stipends, varying 
in amount from £100 to £200, besides presents. 
In cities, some of them have salaries varying 
from £400 to £500.” 

“ The population of Scotland, by the census 
of 1821, was 2,093,456. It may be assumed 
that that number is now increased to about 
2,600,000, and calculating by the usual pro- 
portion, 600,000 of these are under ten years 
of age. Of the remaining two millions, the 
following table, founded on official lists and 
minute personal investigation, may be taken 
as presenting a tolerably accurate su » in 
round figures, of the number of individuals 





belonging to different classes of religionists, 


with the number of congregations. 





Under the Church Courts of the 
Establishment.® 


Total of Con- 
gregations. 








Parish Churches ++++ecsccesssecssscese 

Chapels of Ease .++..ss0..sseescreeeen 

Missionaries employed in the Highlands; 
and Islands, a committee of the; 
General Assembly for managing the} 
royal bounty of £2000 annually | 

Missionaries employed in the Highlands} 
and Islands, by the Society for Propa-| 
gating Christian Knowledge 7 

Chapels in the Highlands supported by 
parliamentary grants 


g 8 Congregations 


31 


Presbyterian Dissenters.t 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod, or Ca- 
meronians | 32 
United Associate Synod of the Secession) 
Church 
Associate Synod and Constitutional, 
Presbytery, now joined under the 
title of Associate Synod of Original 
Seceders 
— Burgher Associate Synod ---- 
Relief Synod 
Relief Congregation of Rev. John John-| 
ston 


32 
45 


1 
Miscellaneous Sectaries. 
Independents and Baptists - -- 
Bereans and G t 


an es 
Swedenborgians (Edinburgh)--- - 
New Sects, with no distinct title ------ 


Friends or Quakers - 
Methodists (9 gece and only 2609 


communicants 
Jews (Edinburgh) «++++++-++++e0+ veeee 


Apostolic Churches. 

Roman Catholics (55 clergymen) -+++«- 
Conan pation using the L d 
‘ongregations the Litu’ ani 
forms of the Episcopalians, oat ander 
no bishop, and those individual mem- 


bers of the Church of England resident) 
in Scotland 


Unitarians; those holding Socinian opi- 
nions; pure disbelievers; and those 
who attend no place of public worship 
of any description, either from want’ 
of seats or want of will, though gene- 
rally baptised Christians, and of pres- 
byterian lineage 509,100 

1873 2,000,000 

“ Roman Catholicism (says the author else- 
where) ‘is progressing fast in Scotland, chiefly 
by the immigration of Irish, and the con- 
version of presbyterian outlying Highlanders. 

The Roman Catholics have now some remark- 

ably fine chapels, and the clergy are universally 

known as quiet and unobtrusive men. The 

Roman Catholicism of Scotland is, on the 

whole, of a very mild kind, and has little 

or no resemblance to that found to work 
such melancholy effects in the sister island. 

Neither Methodism nor Quakerism seems to 

have been successful in Scotland ; of Methodists 

there are several scattered congregations, prin- 
cipally composed of the dregs of the population 
of large towns ; of the Society of Friends there 
is only one association at Edinburgh, formed by 
some of the most respectable and wealthy citi- 
zens. The sect which is making = —_ per- 

tible progress after the Roman Catholics, 18 
ro Unitarlans. The chief rallying place of 
the party is in the west of Scotland, where the 

Socinian doctrine meets with a ready support 

from the operative manufacturers. We are, 

however, of opinion, that the number of pro- 


# « The Kirk assumes a spiritual power over several 
presbyterian congregations in England, Holland, and one 
or two of the colonies. 

*« Some of these sects assume a spiritual power over 
—— presbyterian congregations in England and ire- 
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fessing Unitarians gives a very imperfect idea 
of the actual amount of this species of belief, 
which, it is to be feared, is now spreading its 
influence among all classes of presbyterians. 
It is a fact too remarkable not to be generally 
known, that this thinly-veiled - theo-philan- 
thropism has succeeded always best in coun- 
tries once imbued with the most rigid Calvin- 
istic doctrines. It has, at least, well nigh 
finished Christianity in most of the German 
states and New England, and has now to work 
out its ends in this portion of Great Britain. 
* * © While we now write (he adds), the 
kirk is assailed on all sides by the outpouring 
of novel or improper dogmas, even by some of 
its clerical members; and we sincerely trust, for 
the peace of society, that it will proceed with 
firmness and caution to maintain the dignity 
of the religion it has long so temperately pro- 
fessed.”” 

Amen: and we now bid our author cordially 
farewell. He has produced a valuable book. 
His statements are in a sober and impartial 
spirit, and his zeal in ascertaining the truth is 
worthy of high commendation. Some Scot- 
ticisms in the style, and the occasional use of 
words either not the most apposite, or in a 
sense in which they are hardly allowable to 
English readers, detract but in a trifling de- 
gree from the general merits of the perform. 
ance. 








G. W. Freytagii Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, 
presertim ex Djeuharii, Firuzabadiique, et 
aliorum Arabum Operibus adhibitis Golii 
quoque et aliorum Libris confectum. Accedit 
Indew Vocum Latinorum locupletissimus. 


|—, Halis Saxonum. 1830. 


Sucu is the title of a quarto volume of 544 
pages, making the third or fourth part of a 
great Arabic Dictionary, by the very learned 
and diligent Professor Freytag, which we has- 
ten to introduce to the knowledge of our read- 
ers through a short notice; though in fact it 
would require a long review to describe and 
estimate its value accurately. The work ap- 
pears to be collected with great industry and 
care from the dictionaries mentioned in the 
title-page, and several classical commentators 
in Arabic, of which some further account is 
given in the preface; but it is to be regretted 
that the Bible translations and other works of 
Christians, seem to be entirely disregarded : 
s 


wl? 


for instance, the word alee Saviour, is here 


7 

left out, though adopted by Golius. Thus, we 
fear it will be neces to compile another 
Arabic dictionary for ecclesiastical expressions, 
®s Schleusner and others have published Greek 
dictionaries for the New Testament, the Sep- 
tuagint, &c. which may not only require con- 
siderable time and labour, but also augment 
expenses for the oriental scholars, of whom 
vast numbers are divines, who are naturally 
anxious to apply their knowledge of Arabic to 
the criticism or illustration of holy Scripture. 

paper is very good, and the appearance of 
the print heuligennes and clear. The text is also 
extremely correct, though mistakes or little 

9 #64 
iadvertencies may be found, as wist> Pyra- 
o Peer 
mus fluvius, is placed, p. 2483; but ,, => 
eI 7OF Y 


Ozus fi. p. 329, where also (est? is repeated 
in another line to no use. Likewise the word 


Tomus I. 
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eet 


an 


dey> is explained firstly, as n. a. vicis unius 


of cls esurivit; and again on the eame page, 
as a new word, fames una: nay, another sub- 


44 
stantive of the same verb, dcla, is noticed 
twice on the same page. There is no table of 
abbreviations prefixed to the volume, so that it 
is left to the student to conjecture that n. a. 
means nomen actionis; c. a p. means cum 
accusativo persone; Mar. the author Jbn 
Maarif, &c.; which may be difficult enough 
to those who are not already accustomed to 
Golius, or some other Arabic dictionary. Some- 
times the terms of grammar are rather prolix, 
or not sufficiently abbreviated to save place; 
S70 7 Ste 
ex. gr. & 9 nom. unit. a j > nun una. 
Here it seems that n. u. or at most n. un. 
might be just as sufficient to denote nomen 
unitatis, as n. a. to mark nomen actionis. 
Sor 
Again, the addition a jy> seems to be per- 
fectly useless and superfluous, the word itself 
being explained in its proper place in the same 
column at full length, and the formation of 
nomina unitatis being not only so simple and 
obvious, but known to every beginner, from the 
grammar. There is another little inaccuracy 
Su- 

in this article, viz. under pe is mentioned 

S&S “-e S47 
lig as the plural; and again, under Sig 
as the plural of this also, though in another 
signification. It seems evidently to be the 
plural of the last mentioned; and as the plural 
of nux in genere and of nur una must be one 
thing, it should not be mentioned twice, but 
all the significations of which it admits should 
be explained at once in its proper place. Of 
Sus 


pe there is, besides another plural (fractus) 
mentioned, which is formed in the usual way, 


S764 
je) Foreign words are put in large letters, 


and occupy much space. It would have been 
more judicious to have printed them in a small 
type, and distinguished them from the true 
Arabic roots by an asterisk, as is the case in 
dictionaries of other languages. See pp. 45, 
64, 72, &c. Indeed, our author’ sometimes 
appears to have been too scrupulous about 


67.7 er 7 9 mer 
trifles: ex. I 39> et ye pl. p> pullus 


cervi (si recta est scriptio, dubito autem, pro 


S74 
p> Gol. ev Mar.) In Persia, and we 
other Mohamedan countries, the ; and ,) are 


pronounced exactly alike. Now Ibn Maarif 
was a Persian, and Golius had two of his codi- 
ces at hand. Of course, there cannot be the 
slightest reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
remark made by him, nor of the orthographical 
blunder committed by Ibn Maaréf or his tran- 
scriber; but even if there were, it would 
scarcely have been worth mentioning. No- 
thing is more frequent in the oriental dialects 
than the confusion of the two letters men- 
tioned. The Hebrew am is written in Arabic 


nbd gold ; and the examples of this confu- 





sion are innumerable, But there is a little 





oa 
difference in the definition of the two words, 
the one. being explained fetus vacce sylvestris ; 
the other, pullus cervi: it would have been 
more to the purpose to ascertain which of them 
is the right. The explanations given of simi- 
lar objects of nature are also sometimes very 
Sur 464 

vague: as i>); > nomen medicamenti Indici ; 
Ss Cis S79 8 

yo nomen planta ; jis? > planta qua. 

° 7909 : 
dam; 382i nomen animalculi.  Golius 
translates the last mentioned, nom. animalculi, 
so that not much is gained by the new dic- 
tionary in this instance; but from the 24th 
fable of Locm. it appears to be a winged insect, 
that would learn from the bee to make honey : 
and it can scarcely be doubted that it is the 
7 ICP 
scarabeus, otherwise called Xu RAs or Lusi 
—an allusion moreover being made to its black. 
ness in the same fable, where it is said that ‘‘ it 
knew not even how to make pitch.” Golius, 
indeed, has conjectured that the true reading 
77EP 

in the fable should be Xue, and Professor 
Freytag, in his edition of Locman, has tacitly 
adopted this reading in the text; but the old 


and corrupted reading, XiniS seems evidently 


27607 


to have originated from ZiRiS, the two let- 
ters confounded being scarcely distinguish- 
able but by a dot more on the \4», whereas 


there is no similarity between a) — ie 
Be this as it may, the words ais 
79cs 
Kuiid are certainly one and the same 
expression, with a very little difference in 
spelling; nearly of the same nature as the 
6°U4 S4U-7 


above mentioned pe and ice and ought 


and 


not to be put down as two different and per- 

fectly independent expressions—the one ex- 

plained momen animalculi ; the other, scara- 

beus niger. Another instance, very similar, 
Sure 


is the word w3y> sorex, glis, which our 


author introduces from the Appendix of Golius, 

who has taken it from the fourth fable of 

Locman : Professor Freytag adds, very rightly, 
c7e 


sed potirs wo lacerta, legendum; and 


this reading he has adopted in his edition of 
Locman. But thus the whole article is re- 
duced to a mistake of the transcriber, and 
ought merely to have been mentioned as such, 
with reference to the right form. Besides this 
false form, our author has another, being a 
o7e 


mere orthographical variation; viz. w>> 

in a very broad line, as a new word; and, 
e-G 

finally, the proper expression, (jy) ,>* In 


other similar instances, however, the ortho- 
graphical varieties are not introduced as new 
FICP 
words; for instance, sim et cum 0, &c. 
749 


BaAle (ced usitation ewe videtur littera ). 
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cal varieties; for example, of the verb dx) 
4e- 7 
distitit ; second form, dy removit; the fifth 
arr 
form, Axis removit se, discessit, occurs in the 
twenty-sixth fable, even in the edition of 
Professor Freytag, but is overlooked in the 
Dictionary, as well as by Golius. There is a 
material defect in this author in distinguishing 
the significations of the different forms or con- 
jugations of which a verb is susceptible: he 
frequently says, in the’ fourth form, “id. ac 
conj. 1;” and this phrase is sometimes twice 
or thrice repeated in the description of one 
verb: but the significations of the different 
forms are not exactly the same, but variously 
shadowed ; and this various influence of the 
form on the signification ought, we think, to 
be noticed in the Latin translations: ex. gr. 
aad 
‘ee 3 diripuit predam leo, 8, i. q. conj. 1, 
diripuit, &c. predam leo. Whereas the first 
form should be translated /aceravit, necavit, &c. 
The eighth, diripuit, Jaceravit sibi in escam, 
v. ut ederet, or somewhat such. The intention 
of the first form being to say, that the object 
was killed in a certain manner, or torn to 
pieces; of the eighth form, that it was killed 


and devoured. Likewise, the word works 


¢ 

is translated by Golius, ‘ abripuit, raptavit, 
2, pro 8, seq. 5, i. g. conj. 1, 8 idem.” Our 
author has, *‘ 1, abripuit, raptavit ; 2, abripuit ; 
5, abripuit ; 8, abripuit, eripuit.”” We do not 
think this much better, or sufficiently correct 
and carefully distinguished ; at least, the eighth 
form should have been abripuit, rapuit, ut ede- 
ret (Ex. Loc. 21), noteripuit. But such things 
should be observed and written down in the 
margin of an old dictionary, during a long and 
serious study of the best authors, and cannot 
easily be compiled from the works of other 
lexicographers, whether native or European. 
Thus, we think, that by a more judicious ar- 
rangement, especially of Greek and other fo- 
reign words, and orthographical varieties, a 
good deal of room might have been saved ; and 
the significations of the words, and the value 
of the derivative forms might sometimes have 
been more accurately defined and distinguished. 
But, notwithstanding these defects, the pre- 
sent is a valuable work, to which we sincerely 
wish our author may have the good fortune 
and health to put a Anishing hand, as it does 
honour to his ing and industry, and will 
essentially aid in promoting and facilitating 
the study of Arabic. 








The National Library, Vol. II. Conducted 
by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, &c. &c. The His- 
tory of the Bible; by Mr. Gleig, Vol. I. 
12mo. pp. 372. Colburn and Bentley. 

Ix unison with the Holy Scriptures, and, 

though following preceding authors of great 

weight, yet containing Mr. Gleig’s own origi- 
nal views on many points of the utmost conse- 
quence, we find this volume far too important 
to be examined with requisite attention for re- 
view within the short time it has been in our 
possession. We can, therefore, only announce 
it, with a promise of our earliest analysis, and a 





hearty recommendation on the score of general 
merits, such as even a very cursory glance 
could enable us to appreciate. 





The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. I. ; Nar- 
rative ‘of Di y and Adventure in the 
Polar Seas and Regions, &c. &c. By Pro- 
fessor Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, Esq. Pp. 424. Edinburgh, Oli- 
ver and Boyd; London, Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

ANOTHER new aspirant in the new monthly 

field of publication; and a very able view of 

the voyages to explore the arctic regions, from 
the earliest times to the present day. In its 

scientific divisions it is eminently rich; and a 

chart and number of woodcuts tend sufficiently 

to illustrate the text. We have, however, 
gone over this tract so often with the recent 
original travellers, that we do not feel it neces- 

y to give any extracts: we can most justly 
say, that the work altogether does credit to its 
editors and publishers. 








The Family Classical Library, No. X.: Pin- 
dar, and part of Anacreon. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Ar this period, the beginning of the month, 
we should fill our Gazette with nothing but 
reviews of the prevalent class of publications 
now so much in vogue, were we to go into 
details of them all. Havpily, such old novel- 
ties as Pindar and Anecreon do not demand 
this critical process. We have spoken well of 
the nine volumes previous to this ; and of this 
we need only say, that we consider it nearly, if 
not quite, the most interesting and valuable of 
the whole. It is certainly best calculated to 
afford classic information in a very popular 
form to the general class of readers. 











The Juvenile Library, No. III. Edited by W. 
Jerdan. Africa. By the Author of “ The 
Mummy,” &c. &e. 

ANOTHER in the train, of which we must, 

for the present, be content with stating, that it 

gives a succinct but well-digested outline of the 
history of Africa, both ancient and modern. 

To execute this in one small volume appears to 

us to be doing what the prospectus of the 

“ Juvenile Library” held out ; for how could 

oung persons more easily acquire the know- 
e of one of the great divisions of the earth ? 

Of the embellishments we can truly observe, 
that they are both original in design and very 
superior in engraving. The village which 
now represents all that was the glory and 
splendour of Memphis; Egyptian tombs; the 
costumes of the present day, and very curious 
ancient seals of the Pharaohs, &c. are most 
appropriate illustrations. 








The Divines of the Church of England. 
Vol. V. J. Valpy. 


-|Tu1s fifth volume completes the admired 


works of Bishop Sherlock: the whole forms 
the only complete edition of that great divine. 


Part I. History of the American Revolution. 
Published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 8vo. pp. 64. London, 1830. Bald- 
win and Cradock. 

ANOTHER publication in the magazine form, 

and at so moderate a price, as to offer its his- 

torical intelligence to all classes. It is written 
in a plain and clear style, with a considerable 
bias towards the republican side; and brings 











down events to the close of the revolutionary 
war. 








—w 
PINE ARTS. 
PANORAMA OF MADRAS. 


WE were exceedingly gratified, the other day, by 
a glimpse of a Panorama of Madras, which has 
for some time been in preparation; painted by 
Mr. William Daniell (the Royal Academician), 
and Mr. E. T. Parris, in conjunction; from 
drawings made last year by Mr. Augustus 
Earle ; and to be opened for public exhibition 
in a few weeks, at Coromandel Place, in the 
New Road, nearly opposite the end of Gower 
Street. 

It would have been impossible to select two 
artists better qualified for such an under- 
taking. Mr. Daniell’s great general talents, 
and his familiar acquaintance with oriental 
scenery, are well known; and the experience 
acquired by Mr. Parris, in the production of 
that stupendous and admirable work, the View 
of London at the Colosseum, of course emi- 
nently fitted him for this new task. Executed 
entirely and exclusively by themselves, it is 
certainly not surprising that the result of the 
efforts of this pictorial Beaumont-and-Fletcher 
union should be the most beautiful perform- 
ance of the kind that we have ever seen. The 
view is taken from an elevated and command. 
ing situation—the summit of the light-house ; 
a structure so lofty, that it is visible from the 
deck of a ship at the distance of seventeen 
miles. The objects nearest to the spectator 
are Fort George, the magnificent government- 
house, and the other buildings belonging to 
the Presidency; which are finely depicted in 
every respect, and in none more than in the 
correctness of the linear perspective; an 
achievement, on a concave surface, of no ordi« 
nary difficulty. Looking further landward, 
the eye is delighted with a variety of pictu- 
resque edifices, consisting of palaces, churches, 
mosques, pagodas, private dwellings, &c. seated 
amidst gardens, avenues of trees, promenades, 
and fields, through which runs the little spark- 
ling river Paliar. Beyond, is a flat but richly 
diversified country ; and, in the extreme dis- 
tance, the Pulicat hills rear their conical peaks 
intoa fleecy and sweetly-dappled sky. Numerous 
figures, in Asiatic and in European costume, 
animate the scene, and add to the impression of 
its reality. Looking seaward, the noble road- 
stead presents itself, with hundreds of vessels 
of different sizes and descriptions; some at 
anchor, some under sail. The most prominent 
is the flag-ship ; and a most characteristic and 
technically correct portrait it is of a proud 
man~of-war, riding in her highest trim. Pas- 
sing under her stern is an Indiaman, just 
arrived from England, and saluting the ad- 
miral. A steam-boat, with the volume of 
smoke which pours from her chimney, breaks 
the monotonous continuity of the horizontal 
line. On the low and sandy beach rushes, and 
we can almost fancy roars, that tremendous and 
eternal surf, the turbulence of which is such 
that no European boat can live in it for a 
moment. It can be passed only by catamarans 
(a species of rafts), and the Masulah boats, 
which are light and pliable, being built of soft 
wood, the planks of which are sewed together. 
If we were asked to select one feature of pecu- 
liar excellence, we would say, *‘ the sea.” And 
yet that would be scarcely just; for there Is 
not the smallest portion of the entire panorama 
that has been neglected. Every object 1s m- 
vested with the tones of trath and nature. 
The effect is forcible, without extravagance ; 
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the colouring is vivid, without glare. We 
have already mentioned the linear perspective ; 
the aérial is so absolutely deceptive, that he 
must have peculiar keenness of vision who can 
pronounce with accuracy upon the distance of 
the canvass. For ourselves, we imagined, in 
the simplicity of our notions, that the diameter 
of the circle was about fifty miles; but we 
were told that it was only about fifty feet. 

When, in addition to the intrinsic merit of 
the painting, we consider how many of our 
countrymen and countrywomen have visited 
the place of which it is the faithful repre- 
sentation, and how many more have near and 
dear connexions residing either there or in its 
vicinity, we can entertain no doubt that it 
will excite an unusual degree of public curio- 
sity and interest. 

The construction of the building itself, which 
we understand is the invention of Mr. Parris, 
deserves a few words. It is full of ingenious 
devices; is made principally of wood ; and is 
so contrived, that it can be taken down, re- 
moved to any other spot, and re-erected, in 
the course of a few hours. The entrance is so 
judiciously managed, that the visitors ascend 
at once into the centre; and can in no way 
approach the picture more nearly than the 
rail which bounds the platform. The arrange- 
ment of the draperies, and other decorations 
of the interior, is not yet completed ; but it 
promises to be at once simple and elegant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Princess Vittoria. Drawn by John Hay- 
ter; and on stone by W. Sharp. J. Dick- 
inson. 

A wWHOLE-LENGTH of the princess, with a 

parrot on one side, and a vase of flowers, which 

she is arranging, on the other. We cannot 
say that we are much pleased with this re- 
presentation: instead of the simplicity of child- 
hood, there is an air of affectation about it, 
which does not suit our taste. The fingers 
are placed as if to play on the piano-forte, not 
to pull a rose; and the look out of the counte- 
nance is addressed to the spectators of the 
picture, not to the action of the person. 

As we happen to be again called on to notice 

a portrait of this very interesting young crea- 

ture, we may add to our remarks on the line 

engraving of her, cursorily mentioned in our 
last, that the artist, Golding, has in that per- 
formance rivalled his celebrated likeness of the 
late Princess Charlotte; and has altogether 
produced a work which we think must be 
most acceptable to the Duchess of Kent, as it 
is calculated to be the most permanent remem- 
brance of her sweet daughter, at a period of 
Jife which may often be referred to hereafter 
by the nation so much interested in her future 
estiny. 


England and Wales. From Drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A.; with Descrip- 
tive and Historical Illustrations by H. E. 
Lioyd, Esq. No. X. Jennings and Chaplin. 

Or the four views in this Number, our fa- 

vourites are, *‘ Trematon Castle,” and “ St. 

Mawes ;”_the former a scene of delicious re- 

pose, the latter one of busy turbulence. Mr. 

Turner introduces more figures into some of 

his drawings than was his wont; and in “ St. 

Mawes” they are admirably composed, and 

contribute greatly to the general effect. Oc- 

casionally, however, he is sadly negligent of 

18 proportions ; as witness the nearest group 

m “ Winchelsea.” Like Lord Byron, we 
hate a dumpy woman ;” and the three ladies 





the foreground of that view, are the dumpiest 
of the dumpy ;—not one of them above three 
feet six; we pledge our eye’s accuracy upon it. 
What renders the matter more preposterous, is 
the contrast between the size of their heads, 
and the size of the heads of the drummer and 
fifer, who are nevertheless represented as close 
to them. Professor of Perspective, what are 
you about ?! 


The Right Hon. Lady Nugent. Painted by 
Lawrence; drawn on stone by R. Lane, 
A.R.A. J. Dickinson. 

A MAGNIFICENT portrait; not only one of 

the highest specimens of the late President’s 

style, but one of the finest examples even of 

Richard Lane’s lithographic powers. The head 

is noble in character, the neck beautiful, and 

the hair admirably disposed to augment the 
expression chosen by the painter. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
THe differences of opinion which have arisen 
in the bosom of the Royal Society are far from 
having been reconciled. The minutes of the 
council are still impugned by Mr. Babbage, in 
a way likely to lead to more paper war; and 
the question of the presidency is also a subject 
of not very pleasant discussion. After some 
overtures had been made to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, and conditionally 
accepted by him, we understand that a change 





of sentiment sprung up, and that a number of 
the council desire to retain Mr. Davies Gilbert 
in the chair. How the two parties will meet 
when the period arrives to renew the sittings, 
we cannot anticipate. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
His Majesty having, as we intimated in a 
former Literary Gazette, graciously signified to 
the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, 
founded by his royal brother and predecessor on 
the throne, that he was pleased to continue the 
same munificent patronage with which it was 
originally endowed; the members of the So- 
ciety have responded to this kingly encourage- 
ment by a worthy act of spontaneous liberality. 
The subjoined engraving represents the eleva- 
tion of a building for the permanent reception 
of the Society, erected by their voluntary sub- 
scriptions, to the amount of between 3000/. and 
4000/., of which nearly 3000/. has been already 
subscribed. The work is under the direction 
of Mr. Decimus Burton, and the site on the 
left hand of what was St. Martin’s Lane, as 
you ascend from Charing Cross. It is higher 
up than St. Martin’s Church, and where the 
new street will be wider than Regent Street ; so 
that the situation is admirably adapted for the 
display of public buildings. A great increase 
of the Society may be anticipated from such 
spirited proceedings : it is expected that the 
house will be finished in little more than a 
year. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
PEARLS. 


Wry should I tell of the diamond’s blaze ? 
Why should I sing of the sapphire’s rays ? 
Ye are purer, and fairer, and dearer to me— 
Gems of the ocean, Pearls of the sea ! 


There are feelings of all that. is sweet and mild, 
Dreams that are pure as the dreams of a child, 
Many an innocent holy thought, 





who are reposing and refreshing themselves in 


By gazing on you, to my bosom brought. 





I love to behold you, fairy Pearls ! 

When ye wreath around rich raven curls— 
I love to see you when some neck, 

Almost as white as yourselves, ye deck. 


I think, in looking on you, of the wave 
That birth to your simple beauty gave ; 
I think of the rolling waters that sweep 
Over your brethren of the deep ; 

And I think of the crimson coral cells, 
Where first ye lay in your native shells ; 
And I dream of the nereid’s fabled song 
That floats those sparry halls among. 
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I remember the venturous diver who first 
Beheld you amidst the sea-weeds nurst, 
And snatched you eagerly away, 

To smile again at the smiling day. 

And I think of the tranquil, tranquil sea, 
When the stars were burning steadily, 


As if they were looking the clear wave through, 
To see if their glances could rest on you. 

And there are better thoughts than these, 
That rise when I see you, Pearls of the seas ! 
Ye i pure spirits that dwell through 


e 
Unharm’d amidst its care and strife. 


And there’s a hand that shall bear them away, 
At last, to the light of a cloudless day, 
And treasure them more than ocean gems, 
And set them in heavenly diadems ! 

Worton Lodge, Isleworth. M. A. Browne. 


TO THE SUNFLOWER. 
Prive of the garden, the beauteous, the regal, 
The crown’d with a diadem burning in gold; 
Sultan of flowers, as the strong-pinion’d eagle 
And lord of the forest their wide empire hold. 


Let the Rose boast her fragrance, the soft gales 


perfuming ; 
The Tulip unfold all her fair hues to me ; 
Yet, though sweet be their perfume, their rain- 
bow dyes blooming, [thee. 
I turn, noble Sunflow’r, with more love to 


There are some think thy stateliness haughty, 
disdaining,— [their eyes ; 
Thy heaven-seeking gaze has no charm for 
*Tis because the pure spirit within thee that’s 
reigning [prize. 
Exalts thee above the vain pleasures they 
Emblem of constancy, whilst he is beaming, 
For whom is thy passion so steadfast, so true ; 
May we, who of faith and of love are aye 
dreaming, 
Be taught to remember this lesson by you ! 
If on earth, like the Sunflower, our soul’s best 
devotion 
Shall turn to the source of Truth’s far- 
beaming rays ; [emotion, 
O how blest, how triumphant, shall be our 
When the bright “‘ Sun of Righteousness” 
bursts on our gaze ! J. R. 





SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. 
MACKLINIANA. 


Dear Srr,—You desire me to give you a con- 
versation that passed between Mr. Macklin the 
comedian and me, at our first meeting, at the 
Globe, in Fleet-street, in the general club-room 
there (not the weekly club, with Dr. Gold- 
smith and other literary gentlemen)—Dr. Gold- 
smith, the facetious Dr. Glover, and several 
literary characters, being present. Mr. Mack- 
lin came in and sat down opposite to me; and 
he no sooner heard my name, than the follow- 
ing dialogue commenced between us :— 

Macklin. Sir, is your name really Ballan- 
tyne? Ifit is, I beg leave always to call you 
George. : 

Ballantyne. With all.my heart, sir, you 
may, though my name is William. But why 
do you wish to call me George ? 

Macklin. Because, sir, when I came from 
Ireland, a poor young dog, to find some way to 

in a livelihood, I got acquainted with George 

allantyne, a fine young fellow, a captain of 
grenadiers, who had distinguished himself 
abroad by his bravery,—a very elegant fellow, 
above six feet—ay, and a kind-hearted fellow, 
but put to his shifts, like myself. My name 


was then M‘Laughlan; my father and his 
brother were both at Londonderry,—one in the 
city, defending, the other besieging; so you 
see they were on opposite sides; and the in- 
sides, you know, made a gallant defence. Well, 
sir, this Captain George and I were often put 
to our shifts, and were taken in by a set of 
gambling sharpers; and although we some- 
times got a trifling advantage, were generally 
routed. One evening George came in, ran up to 
my bedside, crying, “‘ Charley! Charley! Oh, 
man, I have got guid luck among the scoundrels 
the day; take the haf: there’s mair than ten 
pounds!” ** How came that, George ?” “ Faith, 
Mack,” says he, “I was coming through 
Temple Bar, when two o’ them wheedled me 
into their d—d gambling hole. I had little to 
spare, but that I resolved to venture; they 
soon had it a’, and I was coming away, when 
they were tossing up a guinea ; it fell pat upon 
my hat; so I stood straught up (here Macklin 
stood up and imitated the captain’s position) 
and never said a word ; for I thought it was nae 
great sin to keep it, as they had choused us 
so often: so they called the drawers, and 
looked a’ the room round; and when the pur- 
suit was o’er, I thought it fair to gie them 
a chance for their ain again; and I have wun 
a’ this ;” and here he threw down the half 
tome. It was about this time I changed my 
name to Macklin; in which name I took a 
lodging between Seven Dials and Soho; and 
there came a young gentleman from Ireland, 
who could not for a long time find me, till by 
chance one day he met me in the street ; when 
I gave him my address, but forgot to tell him 
I had changed my name. He called a few 
days after, and asked for me by the name of 
M‘Laughlan, and was told that no such person 
lived there. In a few days after, I met him 
again, and took him home with me; and when 
my landlady heard him always calling me 
M‘Laughlan, and I had passed to her as Mr. 
Macklin, she said I must quit her apartments, 
for she had no good opinion of a man that went 
by two names; so I was not a little plagued to 
get another lodging. From that time we be- 
came intimate friends; and his very sensible, 
virtuous, and amiable daughter accepted of my 
invitation to a little cheerful hop, where Dr. 
Goldsmith, the ‘* facetious Dr. Glover,”’ Fen- 
ton the accomplished Welch bard, and the 
humane Tom King the comedian, were of the 
party. The hop was at my own apartments, 
where Dr. Goldsmith was so happy that he 
danced, and threw up his wig to the ceiling, 
saying, ‘“* Men were never so much like men 
as when they looked like boys.’? Soon after 
this time he constantly spoke to me of his 
comedy, which at one time he thought would 
be under rehearsal in a week, and often read 
parts of it tome; but he was always altering 
it, and never could satisfy himself. He fre- 
quently said, ** People think I have a dislike 
to the Scots, by making my sycophant a Scots- 
man ; but it is not so: I love the Scots, their 
peasantry are so sensible and civil, and so moral 
and intelligent ; but I wished my play success ; 
and as people like local accents, and as I could 
mimic the Scots, why, the Scots won the day. 
Besides, I preferred Scotch ; and as it was the 
custom then to abuse them, it made the thing 
go off the better. But in my new play, my 
principal character is a Scots physician, and 
a brave character, and a true one.’’ So, going 
on to describe the character, I said, ‘* Are you 
acquainted with my friend Dr. Armstrong ?” 
He exclaimed most loudly, ‘ That’s the ver 

man; I am glad know him ; you’ll see if 





do him justice; I knew him when he first came } za. 


to London, and that, I believe, was before you 
was born ;’’ so, whenever I called, the Doctor 
and the comedy were the subjects of our dis. 
course. I have now, I think, given you enough 
of Macklin; and am, dear sir, your most 
humble servant, Wn. BaLtantyne. 

N.B. During the year, he finished his co- 
medy, and got it ready for rehearsal. As far 
as I am a judge, I believe it would have pleased; 
but he became so very unsettled, that every 
time I called afterwards, he had made some 
alterations. 

Garrick and Barry.—A female of some judg. 
ment observed, on the garden scene in Romeo 
and Juliet, that Garrick looked with such ani- 
mation, was so spirited in his gestures, that 
were she Juliet, she should think he was 
going to jump up to her; but that Barry was 
so tender, melting, and persuasive, that if she 
were Juliet she should jump down to him.* 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity; an Oratorio. 
Written by Robert Montgomery ; composed 
by John Barnett. Mayhew and Co. 

ALTHOUGH so important and rare a work as 
an oratorio, we are not disposed to go into an 
elaborate musical criticism upon this beautiful 
production. The poetry is selected from Mr. 
Montgomery’s very popular epic; and the va- 
rious compositions which illustrate the words, 
adapted to recitatives, airs, choruses, scenas, 
concerted pieces,—are by Mr. John Barnett, 
who has here achieved a far higher rank than 
belonged to him as one of our sweetest and 
most successful lyrical writers. We cannot 
find one theme in the whole book which does 
not deserve praise; but “ List! now the 
cradled winds,” and “ Sweet Sabbath morn,” 
the former an aria, the latter a prayer, are pre- 
eminently and exquisitely fine. The number 
of varieties is twenty, including an introduc- 
tion; tenor, bass, and other recitatives ; three 
choruses ; a duet, a trio, and a quartette. Al- 
together, we are bound to —_ of this volume 
as a superior and delightful treat, well worthy 
of the favour of the musical world. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Drury Lane THEATRE was opened for 
rivate view on Wednesday evening. The 
decorations are light and elegant, those of the 
dress and third circle especially. The prevail- 
ing colours are pale blue and buff ; but there is 
sufficient crimson introduced to give that 
warmth of tone which is considered as ne- 

as atmospheric heat for a winter thea- 
tre. The ceiling is particularly tasteful, and 
the proscenium rich and chaste. The new 
drop-curtain was not generally approved of; 
and there are some other trifling points which 
might be criticised ; but so much is done well, 
that they are not likely to deteriorate from the 
pleasing effect produced by the whole. Before 
this notice is in the hands of our readers, the 
public will have passed their (we anticipate) 
favourable judgment; and under a ~ wf On 
nagement, and in a new reign, we trus 
Drury will see better days. The vessel has 
been made sea-worthy; and her crew, if not 
complete, can boast, at any rate, of some 
the ablest hands in the service. 


ADELPHI. t 
Tue English Opera company terminated 


® We fear to vouch for the novelty of this anecdote |— 
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their performances at this theatre for the 


season, last. Saturday; when, we regret to 
say, Mr. Bartley informed the audience that 
the speculation had added a serious loss to that 
already sustained by Mr. Arnold. He alluded, 
however, to the probability of a new theatre 
being ready for their reception by next July: 
a consummation devoutly 
the friends of good music in England. 

Only six new pieces have been produced, 
and of these but two are likely to remain on 
the stock-list of the establishment. sided 
July 5. Don Juan, an Opera: Milner---- fo" 

16. Skeleton Lover, a Melodrama: ~ 


%. 10 


Aug. 28, 


Raymon occ eecccccccccsesces 
Irish Girl, a Drama: Raymond. - 13 








VARIETIES. 


Hail.—_The committee of the French Aca- 
demy appointed to propose the subject of the 
mathematical prize for the year 1832, requires 
an explanation of the formation of hail in the 
high regions of the atmosphere. The com- 
mittee conceives that the recent progress of 
natural science will furnish the means of 
framing for the phenomenon in question a 
more exact theory than any hitherto advanced. 
The Academy expects that this theory shall be 
founded on positive experiments, made as much 
as possible in the region in which the hail is 
formed. 

Windsor Park.— The royal mandate has 
gone forth to rase and demolish the favourite 
Cottage residence of the late King. All is to 
come down except one room, the last addition, 
which is to be converted into a tea-room or con- 
servatory, for occasional visits. Alas, for the 
elysiums of even sovereign princes ; how fugi- 
tive are their memorials! Here did George 
the Fourth, one of the most potent monarchs 
on earth, delight to pass his time, lavishing 
improvements, and creating beauties. In a 
few months all are gone. His drives, of na- 
ture’s softest velvet, are cut up into quag- 
mires hy rude carts and waggons, employed in 
removing the débris of his splendid Tusculum. 
It is a melancholy contemplation. 

Speedy Conveyance.—It is said that a new 
telegraphic system is about to be established in 
France, which will be at the service of the 
public, like the post-office. The results will be 
most important to the commercial world ; for 
it is calculated that a despatch containing seve- 
ral lines, which would traverse a distance of a 
hundred leagues in a few moments, would cost 
only 20 francs. M. Ferrier de Draguignan, 
the inventor of this new system, proposes 
shortly to organise a line of telegraphs from 
Paris to Havre. Several experiments have been 
already made, in the presence of persons ap- 
pointed by the government, and they are said 
— every prospect of the success of the 
plan. 

New Employment for the Fine Arts in Paris. 
—M. Gros, the celebrated French artist, has 
received orders to paint a picture, on a large 
scale, representing the events of the 28th of 
July at Paris, which is destined for the interior 
of the Pantheon. What a contrast this might 
form with M. Gros’ last picture, which was 
placed in that celebrated church! the subject 
of which was the Coronation of Charles the 
Tenth. This latter was a magnificent pro- 
duction; and the ex-king was sq much pleased 

the manner in which it Yes ‘executed, 


to be wished by all | V 


einen 
that he conferred the title of Baron upon M. 
le Gros, the first day on which he went to see 
it. It attracted much notice in Paris at the 
time, and the church was crowded daily with 
admiring spectators ! ! ! 

Amputation of the Leg, &c.—At the last 
sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. 

elpeau, a surgeon, read a paper on the 
amputation of the leg in the artloulation of the 
knee; in which he contends that it is more 
simple and rapid, and less painful and danger- 
ous, than by the thigh. M. Velpeau states 
that he has performed several operations in 
this way with perfect success.—At the same 
sitting, a letter on electricity was read from 
M. Charles Matewsky ; in which he states, from 
various experiments, that the development of 
electricity may take place without chemical 
action; and that this phenomenon may be 
manifested by the simple contact of metals 
of a different nature. 

Earthquakes.—Several shocks of an earth- 
quake were experienced in the beginning of 
the month in the Lower Alps. They were 
very violent, but fortunately no lives were 
destroyed by them. 

Demonology.—In Sir Walter Scott’s volume 
upon this subject, he refers us to Mr. Roby’s 
“¢ Antiquities of Lancaster’? for an account of the 
witch Demdike, so famous among the Lanca- 
shire witches at the beginning of the 17th 
century, and also for a description of Maulkin’s 
Tower, the place of their meeting. We had 
intended to note on this passage, that the work 
referred to is the Traditions of Lancashire, so 
copiously reviewed in several Literary Ga- 
zettes of last year,—a work both curious for 
its research into the tales of old, and beautiful 
and splendid for its engravings. 

Mr. Holman, the celebrated blind traveller, 
has touched at Colombo, in the ship Constance, 
on his way from the Mauritius to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Critical Physiognomy. 

I hate your phrenology: no help it lends 

To tell why our critic so oft cuts his friends, 

Cuts down our pretensions, cuts up all our books— 

Phrenology knows not, ’tis told in his looks. © 

*Tis not that his bumps are unusually big, 

For Spurzheim in eagerness tore off his wig— 

*Tis not that he’s saturnine, sanguine, or yellow— 

*Tis his features denote a sharp, hatchet-faced fellow ! 

UU 
Versatility of Talent. 
** I play on the fiddle, the flute, and the harp; 
On a —_ and the harpsichord, none reach my 
s* Ver ane, good friend; and add also to these, 
That you oft play the lyre, the fool, and the devil.” 
uu 
Government Security. 
«* Why plate all your shutters, and make your bars 
broader ? 
What new whim is this, is it fear or caprice ?” 
«* *Tis the former, I own; for I do it in order 
With better effect to keep out—the Police.” 
vw 
Patriotic Propensities.* 
I go twice a-year to political dinners 


—n the cause of the people! what care I for that ? 
sinners ; 


Purer motives guide me than your liberal 
When I go it is only to get—a new hat. 
uw 


Prize Essay.—The Society of Elementary 
Instruction in Paris have offered a prize of 
500 francs for the best popular essay, shewing 
the influence of machinery on the ease (sur 
Vaisance) of all classes of citizens, but par- 
ticularly the working classes, as well as on the 
rate of wages. The author is to endeavour to 
demonstrate the value of machinery, even to 





* Dear sir,—I werit to a public dinner, and had my hat 
exchanged for one which I doubt not is water-proof, since 
it is thoroughly lined with grease: the above tetrastic I 

believe to be pense’ by the gentleman who deprived me 
of my best ** >The Writer. 
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«meat in the professions in which it is 
used. 
French and Austrian Measures.—The Aus- 
trian government has applied to the French 
government, to ascertain the exact relation 
between Austrian and French measures. Our 
readers will be surprised at this. The mea- 
sures to which we allude, however, are not 
political measures, but simply the métre and 
the ¢oise. The question has been referred to 
the consideration of a Committee of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XL. Oct, 2.] 


On the Proceedings of the Royal Society, &c., the Neces- 
sity of a Reform of its Conduct, and a re-modelling of its 
Charter, &c., by Sir James South.—Dymchurch, a Serio- 
comic Sketch, with engrav by Cruikshank.—A vo- 
lume of miscellaneous poems enry Glassford Bell will 
soon appear; and also a second edition of Mr. Bell’s Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots.—~A new daily evening news- 

per, called the Albion, is announced, in support of the 

uke of Wellington’s administration. We are told that 
Mr. Cyrus ing is to be the editor.—The second vo- 

ume of Moore’s Byron is announced certainly for this 

month, with a whole-length portrait of Byron at the age 
of nineteen, never before engraved.—Part II. of Captain 
Elliot’s Views in the East, comprising India, Canton, 
and the Shores of the Red Sea.—The Adventures of 
Finati, his Guide in the course of his Eastern Journeys 
and Discoveries, are announced by Mr. W. Bankes.— 
Faustus, a Poem, Canto I.—A new edition of Drew on 
the Immateriality and Immortality of the Human Soul.— 
On the Origin and Pros of Man, by Mr. Hope, the 
Author of ** Anastasius.”—The Biography of Lord Rod- 
ney, by the Admiral’s son-in-law, Gen Mundy, pre- 
pared from family papers, correspondence, &c.—Galig- 
nani’s forthcoming account of the recent Revolution is, 
we hear, from the pen of Mr. Colton, the Author of 
** Lacon.”—Popular Specimens of the Greek Dramatists, 
from the best translations, and illustrated by a series of 
engravings from the designs of Flaxman. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XI., Maritime Dis- 
covery, Vol. IT. 6s. bds.—Britton’s English Cities, medium 
4to. 7/. 4s. bds.; imperial 4to. 122. bds.—Baillie’s Morbid 
Anatomy, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Rouillon’s Bibliothéque Porta- 
tive, Tome I. 32mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Scripture the Test of 
Character, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Nelson’s Memoirs of Oudney, 
Clapperton, and Laing, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Elliott’s Views 
in the East, Part I. imperial 8vo. 5s. sewed ; —_ 4to. 
10s. sewed.—Sewell on Cultivation of the Intellect by 
Study of Dead Languages, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Nicholson on 
Millwork, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Bayley’s French Revolution of 
1830, a Comic Poem, 18mo. ls. sewed. — The Devil’s 
Visit, with Cruikshank’s Designs, 18mo. ls. sewed. — 
Proof Impressions to Burns’s Address to the Deil, 4s. 6d. 
—Hooper’s Medical Dictionary, new edition, 8vo. ll. 8s. 
bds.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. I. royal 18mo. 5s. 
bds.—Celleriere on the Old Testament, 8vo. 8s, bds.— 
Heiress of Bruges, by Grattan, 4 vols. post 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds. 
—Family Classical Library, Vol. X. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds:— 
Hughes’ Divines, Vol. V. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Godwin on 
Slavery, 8vo. 5s. bds.—-Hubbard’s Discourses, 12mo. 5a. 
bds.—Taylor’s Prayers, 12mo. 3s. bds.—National Library, 
No. II. 18mo. 5s. bds.—Juvenile Library, No. III. 18mo. 
4s. bds.—Aldine Poets, No. VI. 18mo. 5s. bds.: 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 
Barometer. 


Friday oeee 

Saturday -- 25 
Sunday---- 26 
Monday -- 27 
Tuesday -+ 28 


90.09 sauce 
30. tati 

30:16 — 30.08 
29.96 Stationary 
Wind variable, S.W. 


Rain at times on the 
ied by thunder and lightning on the 


4th; otherwise ally clear. 
Rain fallen, "755 of pag Ron 


Edmonton. 
Latitude-.-... 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


revailing. 
a, 24th, 25th, and 29th, accom- 
afternoon of the 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


2». 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Simile, No. I. is declined, with y= 
The Duel is a sad affair; declined. The M in 
Italy do their young author credit: we shall insert them 
if we can, to encourage him to p' . , 

We Tike ‘* common sense” too much to admit non- 
sense under that name. 

Erratum.—In the unstam edition of the Gazette, 
last week, under the head ‘‘ Varieties,” the aph en- 
titled ** The King of the French,” was, by mistake, inter- 
rupted at the bottom of the column by two smaller arti- 
cles, which were placed below instead of above it, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HE LONDON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL, 16, Lower Gow Square. 

weet leu Coll i roe abridge, will the Ist November. 

Christi Co! » Cam! » will open on the 

This Institution is a Classical Day School, including those 
Branches of a liberal Education waeally taught to Boys from 
about Eight to Fifteen Years of Age. 

The Subjects of Instruction are— 

I. The Latin and Greek Languages. 

Il. The English, een ne German “cape 

ILI. Outlines of History 

IV. Writing, Ciphering, naoe (i Miesired) Pencil Drawing and 
the Principles of Perspective. 

Terms ae ee. ete payal 
Char; u ovis 

Heese! asntonen4 ce in > Winter Season, Nine to Twelve in 
the Morning, Two to Four, Afternoon. 

‘opies of the Prospectus may be had at the School, at the Office 
of the London University, and of the following Booksellers :— 
Taylor, U; Gower Street Treuttel and Co. Soho Square 
Nimmo, ditto Alexander, Great Russell Street 
Lieyd, Harley — Crew Spencer, Lamb’sCon- 
Gardener, eet 
Murray, Lcteente Street 
Knight Pall Mall East 
Wyld, Char’ ae g Cross 
Smith, Stra: 

Underwood, Fieet Street Parbury 


aoe hs Instalments, and no extra 


duit 
rong Ludgate Street 
Jennings and Chaplin, Cheap- 


side 
Richardson, a 
and 


er Street, Bedford 
HENRY “BROWNE, M.A. of Corpus dels. 


Sn Alangn sat, oe gine Ser aaee, 


revised a 
NEW ANALYSIS, of CHRONOLOGY 
pe 4 Prag scence age mmpted to be Ei romncategg tie in 
r Elements are attem to be Ex She armo- 
nised, and Vindicated, upon § Scri and 8. mie 

tending to remove the I ‘Di 
Systems, and to obviate the Cavils of 

By the . WI 
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ofp 
= Jeus, ones 
‘LLIAM HALES, D.D. 
Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Tri- 
nity Cotlege, and Professor of Oriental in the Univer. 
sity of Dublin. 
mdon: Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, 4 Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal! 


Brinda of ‘MATTHLE'S 
_ a we for the Use of Schools, 
pean —= MFIELD, D.D. 


A® 


Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, adapted to Mat. 
thie s Greek Grammar. 8vo. 5s. 
John Murray, _ Street. 


) Aug te! +o? BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 


MANUAL. Part XIII. Price 6#.; large 








Dr. Paris on Diet. 
4th edition, enlarged, in 8vo. price 10s. 64. 
TREATISE on DIET, with a View to 
establish, on Practical Grounds, a System of Rules for 
the a and Cure of — Diseases incident to a Disordered 
State of eines: 8 ‘ancti: 
A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S 
Petiow ine Royal College of Physicians. 
Printed for tT. and G. Unde wood, 23, » Fleet Street. 


HE NOBLE GAME. of BILLIARDS, 

wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the admiration of most of the Sovereigns 
Europe. Translated as the ae _ e celeb: 


_, Formerly ‘ae ewe a’ d'intanterie in the Service of France. 
by p arquess 








Templeman, Percy Street treet. 
The Head Master may be ahem with at the School Daily, 
( Sundays), between the Hours of Eleven and Four. 
Such Pupils as are al: entered, are requested to take an 
ae ple pen Fe hee of calling ween the Head Master, that they may 


ar ENKY BROWNE, Head Master. 
CHOOL of PHYSIC in IRELAND. 


The Professors will commence their Lectures, and Hos- 
ital Attendance, on Monday, Ist November, at the following 


ours :— 
At Eleven—Dr. Crampton on Materia Medica and ergo 
At Twelve—The Hospital will be visited by the Clinical Lec- 


Macartney on Anatomy and Surgery. 
At Two—Dr. Barker on Chemistry. 
At Dr. Leahy on the Practice of Medicine. 
At Four—Dr. Graves on pos Institutes of Medicine. 
Dr. Allman’s Lectures Demonstrations on Botany, will 
in the last saretocs in April, and end before the middle 





of July. 

The. Lectures on ‘Midwifery, by Dr. oe wy | Cee ge to 
the College of Physicians), and 
will be delivered at Ten o’clock. 

The Lectures on Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, will be 
delivered in Trinity College. The Lectures on Midwifery, Ma- 
teria Medica, Practice of M and 
Clinical Lectures, in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 

= Lectures will be delivered on two days in the week, by 
Dr. Leahy and Dr. Graves. 

Demomstreane will i given in Trinity College, by Dr. Ma- 


= maze 
Pupils i din cag ee 
m. at the Chemical Laboratory, T pits aa. 
(Signed) DAVID BRERETON, M.D. 
Registr ar to the College of Physicians 
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~ Under the immediate Patronage and Sanction of His Majesty. 
THE, NAVAL GALLERY of GREEN- 
By EDWARD H. HAWRE SOE, He 3 F.RS. F.S.A. 


One of the 
Published by \eeccoge by and Lepard, Pall Mali East, London, 
Pr y he obtained, and 


a Pros to whom the Names 
of Subscribers are aeiba to be adi ; sold also by the 


— Booksellers at all the Sea Ports, and throughout the 
gdom. 








published, Part II. of 
Vv 7IEWS - “the EAST, comprising India, 
Canton, and the Shores of the Red Sea. : 
it, C. Stanfield, T. Boys, G. Cattermole, J. 8. 
rng F. Finch, W. Purser, &c. &c. from original Sketches, by 
Captain ROBERT ELLIOT, Commander, R.N. 
Imperial Octavo ... ; 5s. per Part. 
Royal Quarto, Proofs on. India Paper" ovcc coke. 
Imperial Quarto, do. —_do. before letters, lbs. 
limited to 50 Copies ...... 
The Work ranges in size with Lieut.-Col. Batty’s Cities and 
Buropean Scenery, Brockedon’s Alps, &c. &c. and will form a 
Series of supenyesetp Illustrations to Bishop Heber’s Letters and 
Journals; t jives of Bishop Heber and Sir Thomas Munro; 
and Malcolm's, Col. Welsh’s, and other Works relating to India. 
London: H. Fisher, Son, and Co. ; and all respectable 
Book Printsellers. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Splen thy Moemnees we with Engravings from Designs = 
merous Woodcuts by t! - first Artists, demy 8v 
ll. 18.3 oF PI ILG 8vo. ( Ws PROC . 28. 
4 | aE PILGRI PROGRESS, with a 
of JOHN BUNYAN, 
Be ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate. 
ehn Murray, Albem: le Street. 


RHE LIFE of RIGHARD: 
Pie IFE “of f RIC RD BENTLEY, 
.D. Master of by College, and Regius 
Divinity in the University of 
Writings, and A 
the Period in which he @ourishea 
Right Rev. JAMES ~ ceed MONK, B.D. 


Printed for C., J., ~~ and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 


London : 
Qeenews, = and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J.J. 
Deighton, Cambridge. i 





— with 


ius Professor of 
an Account of his 
Characters during 





0 the Most Noble the M: of 
Cleveland, 

This work is elegantly got u 
copper-plates, with directions ose 
ore masterly strokes of all the celebrated rere ‘oficients of the pre- 

sent day. It is, in this respect, a gr ideratum to all the 
admirers of this elegant diversion, ~ co having appeared in 
the English language which can be com with it, for the 
beauty and precision of its rules and illus: trations 5 and none 
which the great and d made in 
the game within the last twenty years. 

London: Translated and published by John Thurston, Billiard 
Table Manuf: Street, Strand; and to be had 

of all Booksellers. 
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orming, with precision, the 








Natural 
With BRI’ TIS 


tory 6 - oe 
HE B TISH NEvURa List, 
Vols. I. Ft ‘is 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
“ A more useful and parenting little work we can hardly point 
out."—New Monthly Magazine. 
“ The volume otis ‘a fund of agreeable reading, which has 
all the interest of fiction, and all the utility of truth.”—Court 


Journ 

“ This is a Pow uncommon book upon such a subject. The 
author’s fine descriptions of the wild cat, otter, salmon, &c. are 
— theney any — of the same kind with which we ever 
met.” —. 


EOGRAPHICAL : po PIOGRAPHI. 
CAL EXERCISES, designed for ST a Persens. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER 
The 17th edition, enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUT- 
LER, and having an entirely new Set of coloured Maps, = a 
Series of Questions, adapted to each Map and to the 
“ As a correct delineation of the grand outlines of the ee 
quarters of the globe, and of the British Isles, these maps are 
entitled to much praise."—Literary Gazette. 
Printed for John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Publi h dby D. A. Talboy Oxford; and Willim Pickering, 
EGIMEN SANITATIS SALERNITA.- 


NUM, a Poem on the Preservation of Health, in Rhym- 
ing Latin Verse, addressed, by the School of Salerno, to Kobert of 
Normandy, Son of William the Conqueror; and the English- 
man’s Doctor, an ancient English aa Translation of the 
same. With an Introduction and N 
By Sir ALEXANDER CROKE, T D.C.L. and F.A.S. 

In 1 vol. elegantly printed in crown 8vo. with 9 Plates, cloth 

Ss, 12s. Only 250 Copies printed. 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and De- 
cline of Rhyming Latin Verse, with many Specimens, by Sir 
Alexander Croke, D.C.L. and F.A.®. neatly printed in crown 
Bro. cloth boards. Oxford, 1829, 7s. 6d. 

“ This is e clever and interesting little volume, on an attrac- 
tive subject,—the leisure work of a scholar and a man of taste.”— 
British Critic. 

The Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey, 


by ~- i ggg Storer, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
8. 











New Journal of Science and Natural Hist 
In 8vo. with phe teape ale Wood: cen ae gg io. L 


> 
JouRNALs ofthe ROY AL INSTITUTION | 7] 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 

Contents: On certain Phenomena revulting from << nye = 
Mercury upon different Metals. By J. F. Daniell, F. 
M.R.I.—On the Peculiar Habits of Cleanliness in some pond 
and particularly the = 4 of the Glow-worm. By J. Rennie, 
A.M. and F.L.S.— ion and A: 

Bry ee By Witten! Mutehie, A. 

and Philosophi: ations on Natural ral Waters. By Wiitiam 
West, Esq.—General Remarks on the Weather in 
with f i.. bert 


tion. 
ay oad of Electricity u; 
eat. omas J. Pi MO: 
pea yA Vee nm the Developement 
Esq.—Contributions to - Physiology of Vision, No. I—On 
Horns of the Prussian By William Wittich, Ei 
and By By — 
and 
echanical Science, Chemical Seience, Natural 


' Breaker, by Barry Cornwal. 


Gilbert T. Burnett, | 
the 





“We hopes that so great a desideratum 
a book-reference to the beat works, on all subjects, will now 
attained. We think highly both of Mr. Lowndes’ plan and of the 
research which eases ry "—Retrospective Review 
“ As a book of le not only to authors, 
booksellers, and collectors, ie to every one peewee he or de. 
sirous of, any acquaintance with the literature of his age and 
country. To know the contents of our best sathers { is @ noble 
acquisition, but ve of immense and laborious research.” 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
October, contains, various other interesting 

Papers: The English Elections—Preseat State of the Elective 
Duke of Mr. Camp- 











of } bell’s te on Mr. Hughes’s “Travels in Greece and Albania— 


Conversation between Byron and Shelley on the Character of 
ee Little Pedlington Guide—Lunatic Lays, No. IV.; a 
T ux—Moderation Sketches from the 
‘nei No. Il.; the — and Dinner — the Prison- 
ter from John Galt, Esq. 
on the Subject oft his Life of Bye Byron—Journal of a Parisian Re- 
sident—Fashionable Eclogues, No. IV.; Mrs. Long's Boudoir— 
Political Events—Critical Notices of New Publications —the 
Drama—Music—Fine Arts—Varieties, Domestic and gm 
Rural Economy—Useful Arts, New Patents, Literary Soest, 
oy ger eee meg ey Persons eg : William az 
t, Esq.—Complete List of the New li 
“Provincial Occurrences, Commerce and , i 
"Henry Colburn and Richard ‘Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
"The following important Works are are just ublished by Means. 
Colburn and Bentley, New rejast publi Street. 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JOHN LOCKE. 


RD KING. 
24d edition, in 2 vols. 8ve. with considerable ae among 
which isa of Lord Chance! Ki 
“ One of the most important, and one which must ever remain 
a standard book in English libraries.”"—Literary Gazette. 
2. Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 
the Third and Fourth Volumes. 
“ We know not when, if ever, we have perused volumes of 
description of these vefore us, with more intense cw 





Market Re- 


the 

sity, and i '—Literary Gazette. 

3. Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the 
Right Honourable Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from 
Charles I1. to eat Court of Madri Written by Himself, with 
Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir nent Fanshawe, In 
small 8vo. with Hore Portrait, price 

«« A very delightful volume- me ierary t Gazette. 

“ These Memoirs will probably take their place by the side of 
Mrs. Hutchinsen’s,—a praise which the admirers of the latter 
will know how to estimate.”—Literary Gazette. 

4. Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. 
R.A. with W. Hazlitt, Esq. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with a fine Por- 
trait of Mr. Northcote, 10s. Gd. > 

5. Musical Memoirs, comprising an Account 
of the General State of Music in England, from the first Comme- 
moration of Handel, in 1814, te the Year 1830. = with 
numerous Anecdotes, Musical, Histrionic,&c. By W. T. Parke, 
Forty Years Principal Oboist to the, Theatre Royal Covent 


6. Mr. Crawfurd’s Narrative of a Residence 
at Siam. 8vo. edition, in 2 vols. with Plates, 31s. 6d. 

7. Personal Sketches of his own Times, by 

Sir Jonah Barrington ; being his own Individual Recollections of 

ble Events, Migh Life, and 

New edition, with consi- 








Irish Manners for the last Fifty Years. 
der. ions, in 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 4 

8. Mr. Buckingham’s Travels in Persia, 8vo. 
edition, uniform with = Travels in ey and Mesopotamia. 
In 2 vols. with numerous Engravings, 31s. 

9. Letters from the East, written during a 
recent Tour through the Hels Land. By John Carne, Esq. 3d 
edition, in 2 vols. _ 8v0. 

in afew no will be published, 

Life of Lord Busghl ey, Lord. High Trea- 
surer ef England during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 4 
tracts from his Private Correspondence and Journals. By 

. Dr. Nares. Volume the Second. 


HE HEIRESS of ‘BRUGES. . A L Tale. 

By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq 
< /% of “« Highways and Byways,” “* Traits of ‘Travel, ” &c. 
. Travels in Greece and Albania. By the 
me. tr. 8S. Hughes, B.D. o! 1 College, C: 
ion, in 2 8vo. ~~ bo Additions and 
“s iz The most perfect and be best digested book on Greece which has 


3. Basil il Barrington and his Friends; a 
veg The "Separation ; a Novel. By the Au- 
a oy 
Se Oat MSs. Ucifurmly printed with Bis 

6. A new and cheaper edition of the Border- 
oc the Author of the “‘ Red Rover,” the “ Prairie,” &c. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 647 


A new edition, in 4 vols. price 11s. neatly half-bound, 
RuY &2eaest OR GS. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTHS. 

#,* The first two Volumes, which may be had separately, 
contain, the Little Dog Trusty—the Cherry Orchard—Frank— 
the Orange Man—Rosames Harr; 
and Four Pp the © 


Luc 
=. Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock ; 3 Har- 





arry and Lucy. Vols. Three | 
of R d, and Harry | 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CLXXII. for October 1830. 
Contents.—I. The Moors—II. Passages from the Diary of a 
| late Physician, Chap. 3; Note to the Editor, Intriguing and Mad- 
ness, the Broken Heart—lII. The Novel; a Satire—IV. Expia- 
tion—V. Life of Richard Bentley, D.D. by H. Monk, D.D. 
Part 2—VI. Asking an Opinion—VII. Horribie Instance of the 
Effects of Clanship. By the Ettrick Shepherd—VIII. The 
Quenching of — Torch—IX. The Present Cg The Tower 
y Delta—XI. France and Englan’ 





vey and Darton; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; 
Adams, and Co.; and Simpkin and. Marshall. 
Also, recently published, by the same Author, 
1. Rosamond; a Sequel to Early Lessons, 
—-> 5s. half-bound. 
. Frank ; a Sequel to Frank in Early Les- 
a 9s. half- bound. 
3. Harry and Luey concluded, being the last | ana 
Part of Early Lessons, 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bound. 
4. Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for Child- 
_e in 6 vols. 12s, half-bound. 
5. Little Plays for Children, forming the 7th 
we of the above, price 3s. 6d. half-bo 
6. Moral Tales, 2 vols. a 10s. boards. 
7. Popular Tales, 3 vols. foolscap, 12s. bds. 
8. Comic Dramas, 12mo. 7s. boards. 
9. Poetry Explained, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd. 
10. Readings in Poetry, 18mo. 3s. half-bd. 
11. Essays on Practical Education, in 3 vols. 


12mo. 168. 6d. boards. 





2 vols. 8vo. price 2. 
EMAINS of the late Right ‘Rev. DANIEL 
, SANDFORD, D.D. Bishop » of Edinburgh, in the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church, | including ixtracts from his Diary and 
and a ion from his unpublished Sermons. 





With a Memoir. 
By the Rev. JOHN SANDFORD, 
Vicar of Chillingham. 
Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, 
Treicher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Baldwin’s England, Fables, Pantheon, &c. 
With Maps and Heads of the most Illustrious Persons amongst 
mae er Greeks, the 2d edition, improved, 12mo. price only 


ISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 
Records of that Country, to the Time in which it was 
reduced into a Roman Province. For the Use of Schools and 


Young Persons. 
By EDWARD BALDWIN, Esq. 
Baldwin’s History of Rome, from the Build- 
ing of the City to the Ruin of the Republic, with Maps and Heads 
of the Old Romans. 4th edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


Baldwin’s History of England, with fine 
Portraits of all the Kings beautifully engraved on Steel. Stereo- 
type edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


Baldwin’s Outlines of English History, chiefly | 
abstracted from the above, for the Use of Children, from Four to 
Eight Years of Age. A new edition, with a fine Frontispiece of 
Portraits, neatly half-bound, 1s. 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar, 
containing, in addition to the Explanations usually given in simi- 
lar Works, a full Develop of the E logy of the Conjunc- 
tions, and an Analytical 5 and Elucid of the Kules 
of Syntax. A new edition, 1s. 6d. bound in red. 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern, with 
73 Engravings. 9th edition, 12mo. 4s. neatly bound. 

Baldwin’s Pantheon ; or, History of the Gods 
of Greece and pene with many Plates. 7th edition, handsomely 
printed, 5s |. bound. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradeck, Paternoster Row. 














Mylius’s School Dictionary. 
A new edition, neatly bound in red, price only 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, constructed as a Series of 
Daily “Spe and preceded by a "New Guide to. the Bnglish 


Tongue. 
By W. F. MYLIUS. 

*,* The excellence of this favourite School Book is attested 
by the sale of upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand copies, 
and its value is further proved by the numerous attempts made 
to imitate it without success since its first publication. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster 
Where may be had, by the same Author, the following pail 
School Books :— 

Mylius’s Junior Class Book; or, Reading 
Semi for Every Day in the Year, in Prose ona Verse. The ms 
edition, 5s. bound. 

M ylius’ s First Book of Poetry, for the Use 
of Schools, intended as Reading Lessons for the Younger Classes, 
sav as Frontispiece, engraved on Steel. The 9th edit. 

Mylius’s Poetical Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for every Day in the Year, selected from the eine on J 
English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged in Dai ons 
and Weekly Portiens. The 6th edition, ornamented, wah a fine 
Portrait of Shakspeare, 5s, bound. 





In 12mo. price 9s. boards, dedi to 


Pan for Walla Black wood, 45, George — Edinburgh ; 
d T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


HE V WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


Containing, 4 i. Mill’s Phenomena of Mind—II. Tytler’s and 
Scott’s Histories of Scotland—III. Memoirs, Correspondence, 
and Papers, of Thomas Jefferson—IV. Niebubr’s Geography of 
Herodotus—V. Galt’s Southennan—VI. Floods in Morayshire— 
VII. Troades of Euripides—VIII. The Belgian Insurrection, and 
De Potter’ 's Trial—IX. Alexander’ eho oe London Bridge— 
hobi - Mr. al Judicatories— 
XIII, “Novels and Travels in Turkey XIV. The Three Days of 
aris—XV. Brasse’s Sophocles—X V1. Geometry without Axioms 
—XVIL. Revolution of 1820—List of Books—Index, &c. 
No. XXVII. will be published on the 31st 
of December, 1830. 
Robert Heward, No. 2, Wellington Serant, Strand. 








Double Number, with a Portrait of his present t Majesty. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE for Octo- 
ber, price 2s. 6d. each Number, is a double one, in order to give 
insertion to a variety of Papers of great intercst: the following, 
among many others—Memoir of the Naval Services of Wiil- 
liam IV.— Narrative of the Campaign in Holland in 1814, 
with Details of the Attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, by an Officer 
resent—a Speen of Discovery in South Africa, by Lieut. C. 
rand, R.N. ofa 8 1 Service Afloat dur- 
ing the late War—Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, extracted 
‘om a Journal of the Surveying Expedition, composed of His 
Majesty’s Ships Adventure and Beagle—Military Delusions—The 
Recent ——— of Algiers, with a Description and Force of the 
French Squadron—State of Education in the —- Navy— 
Burning of the Colours of the 2d I Ki 
Anecdotes of the Parisian Revolution —History of the 4th, or 
King’s own Regi of Foot—besides a great variety of Miscel- 
laneous Intelligence of high interest to both Services. 
Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington seat. 


ODERN NOVELS. First Love, 
Darnley, Sydenham, The Lost Heir, Tales of Military 
Life, Mussulman, Briefless Barrister, Marriage in High Life, 
Colman’s Random Records, Scott's Napoleon, Five Nights at 
St. Alban’s, Tales of an Indian Camp, Paul Clifford, Collegians, 
Sailors and Saints, Laurie Todd, Cloudesley, Stories of a Bride, 
Armenians, Sayings and Doings, &c. &c.—at the low price of 
le. 6d. per volume, in all 600, including the Works of — < 
Cooper, Horace Smith, Irving, Theodore Hook, Opie, Edgeworth 
Morgan, &c. 
Early application to be made to E. Smith, 28, Southampton Row, 
loomsbury. 

















Dr. Hooper's Medical Dictionary. 
rge vol. 8vo. 6th edition, 1/. 8s. 


EDICAL DICTIONARY ; containing 


an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Botany, 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Midwifery, Mineralogy, Pharmacy, 
Physiology, Practice of Physic, Surgery, and the various branches 
Vatural Philosophy connected with Medicine. Selected, ar- 
ranged, and -_ piled from the best Authors. 
y ROB ERT HOOPER, M.D. F.L.S. 
Physiciens to = St. Marylebone Infirmary, &c. &c. 

In this edition are added the new discoveries and improve- 
ments since the last edition appeared, and the description and 
treatment of diseases are very much enlarged. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; T. Ca- 
dell; J. Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock, J. Booker; Hamil- 

ton and Cc a Whittaker and Co.; 8. Highiey; G6. Underwood ; 
J. ; E. Cox; Simpkin and Marshall; Burgess and Hil); 
w. nema J. Bumpus; T. Bumpus; J. Wilson; P. Wright; 
J. Templeman ; and H. Renshaw: Adam Black; Stirling and 
Kenney ; and Machlachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh « and J. M 
Leckie; and’ w. Pesala and Co Dublin. 


HE DEVIL’ S VISIT, a Poem, with Eight 
a Engravings on Wood, from Designs by Robert 





Cruiksh 


«* Of course he was anxious to know the contents; 
So he asked, but stared like a Gorgon, 
When told that they were the stock left on hand 
Of the works of Miladi Morgan.” 


“A ay clever satirical poem, very cleverly illustrated.”— 
John Buli 
"hecthdie Wiliam Kidd, 6, Old Bond Stress. 


In 1 vol. 4to. with an 8vo. wolume of E Parte price Ql. 2s. 


HE ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY, 
illustrated by 158 Plates, ed partly from the mest 
celebrated Authors, and partly from N: 
By ANDREW FYFE, 
Fellow of the Rosal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
Also, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price Ll. 4s. 

The Elements of Chanistry, illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts. 2d an. comprebending all the recent 
Discoveries. By Andrew Fyfe, M.D. 

Printed for Adam Black, Londons 3 and Longman end Co 





Mais Gocce the Lend Potnne se lenland, 
ASTORALIA; a Manual of Helps fc for the 


Parochial Clergy, containing a Scriptural View of the 
Clerical Duties—Prayers for the Use of the lergy—Scheme of 
Pastoral Visitation—Outlines of Sermons—and Books for the Use 


Cler; :. 
ihe Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’ aCollege, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset. 
London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivi » St. Paul’s 
Churcbyard, end Waterloo Place, P. Mall. 


Mr. . Cr 's Work on a the J Prophecies. 
0. wt the 2d edition, revised, of 

HE APOCALYPSE of ST. JOHN; or, 
Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the Church 

3 the I e France, the Uni- 
versal War, and the tinal Triumph of Christianity. Being anew 
Seite oe 
y the Rev. wer | CROLY, A.M. H. R.S.L. 


Printed > te C., d-, Ge Ss. Paul's C h 
P ‘od Watonlan Places Pall Mall 














Bell's a ~~ —- 
In 8 vols. 8vo. with numer 2i. 128. 6d. board: 
HE ANATOMY ¢ _ y PHYSIOLOGY. of 
the HUMAN BODY. 
By JOHN and CHARLES BELL. 
The 7th —— in which the whole is more perfectly 
stematised and corrected, 
By CHARLES BELL, F.R.S.L. and E. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London and Edin- 
burghe wpe of Physiology, &c. to the University of London, 
Ce 

Also may be had, by the same Authors, illustrative of the 

above Work, 

Engravings of the Bones, Muscles, and 
“eee in 4to. with Explanatory Letterpress. 3d edit. 1. Lis. 6d. 

ards. 

Engravings of the Arteries, imperial 8vo. 
15s.; coloured, 1/. le. 

a Engravings, explaining the Course of the 
erves, ll. le. 

The Anatomy of the Brain, explained in a 
Series of Engravings, beautifully coloured, royal 4to. i. 22. bds. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of Sur- 
gl repan, Hernia, Amputation, Aneurism, and Lithotomy. 

Charles Bell. In large 4to. with Twenty Plates, price 8. 15. 
stn, or 5/. 5s. coloured. Or any of the Purts separate, price 15s. 
plain, or 1/. 1s. coloured. 

By the same Author 

The Nervous System, with Papers read 
before the Royal Society, and an Appendix of Cases and Consult- 
ations, illustrative of the Doctrine advanced in the Text. 1 vol. 
4to. with Engravings, 1/. 16s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Urethra, 
&c. 13s. 6d. 

Engravings from Specimens of Morbid Parts, 
in the Author’s Collection, selected from the Divisions inscribed 
Urethra, Vesica, Ren, Morbosa, et Lesa, &c. In folio, 1. 16s, 

Surgical Observations; being a Report of 
Cases in Surgery, Parts I. to V. with Plates, 6s. each. 

A System of Dissections, 2 vols. 12s, boards. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row ; and T. Cadell, Strand. 





_ »0 Edition of Bishop Mant’s Family Common Prayer ng 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price LU. 4s. boards, or on royal paper, ll. 16: 
(THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
with Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and Historical, fom 
approved Writers of the Church of England, selected from the 
quarto edition. 

By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and C., J., G., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and Water! ae Place, London. 
Of whom may be 


The Quarto Edition, soles “UL 16s. boards, 
on medium paper, and 3i. 12¢. on royal paper. 





In3 3 a post 8vo. 


E L’ORME; a Novel. 
By the Author . “ Ry or the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” “ Richelieu,” &e. 

“« A work which, for grandeur of incident and power of narra- 
tion, has few equals.”—Globe, 

* As an historical novel, these pages have the great and rare 
merit of marking the spirit as well as the manners of their time; 
the real papeennass introduced are drawn with equal animation 
and accuracy, while the interest is well sustained to the last. 
Public opinion has amply confirmed our praise of Richelieu and 
Darnley, but we must say we — De L’Orme much superior 
to its predecessors.” —Lilerary G: 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New nome Street. 

‘Professor Scholefield’s Furi aides, 
vo. price 14s. boards, the edition of 


EURIEIDIS TRAGCEDLE priores quatuor. 


Ad fidem M et brevibus notis 


Edidit RICARDUS P PORSON, A.M. 
Greecarum literarum coud Cantabrigienses olim Professor 
ius. Recensuit suasque notulas subjecit 
JACOBUS 8 SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis Socius et Grecarum literarum 
Professor Regius. 

Cantabrigie : Veneunt apud J. et J. J. Deighton C.,J3.,G., 
et F. Rivington; i et Soc.; G. Ginger; i. “Willicme? 
Baldwin et Cradock hittaker et Soc. ; Black et Soc. ; Simpkin 
et Marshall; Cowie et Soc.; et S. Walker, Londini. 

Of whom may be had, 
ZEschyli Tragediz Septem. Cum Fragmentis 
et Me Boe Recensuit suasque Notulas adjecit J. Scholefield, 
A.M. 8vo. 10s. 





dd iby. 





Debrett’s Peerage, corrected to Jan. 1, 1830. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. —_ — 8s. boards, with the ‘arms elegantly 
ed, the 18th edition of 


EBRETT'S PEERAGE of the United 
for fivingtone of Great Britain and Ireland. 
a for ngronns gertens 3 Clarkes; Py 


Cadell; é < im and 
dock ; foots Booker; Bagster ; Hatchards; Hamilton and Co.; 
Parbury and Co. ; Scholey; Pickering; Lloyds; Hodgson; Tem- 
pleman; and Houlstons. 
Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 
Debrett’s Baronetage, new edition, (Sept. 
1828). In vols. price MW. 8. 


New Edition of Dr. Henry’s Chemistry. 
In 2 large vols. ~~ =: — he and numerous 


HE ELEMENTS of ‘EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM HENRY, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 


The 1ith edition ding all the recent Discoveries. 
Printed for Baldwin and ‘Cradock, Paternoster Row. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








I 
In Monthly Volumes, price Ss. uniformly with the Waverley 
. . Novels and Cabinet Cyclopedia, 


ICKERING’S ALDINE POETS, 
Vol. VI.: the Poems of Henry Kirke White, with an 
emoir and Portrait. 


1 M 
Byron remarks, that Kirke White died in qemaqnenes 
of the «pursuit of studies that would have matured a 
which disease and y could not bate » and which b— 
s poems al abound in 
with the liveliest 
regr lotted to talents which would 
have dignified even the sacred functions he was destined to as- 
sume.” 


mL I. and II. contain the Poems of 
«Vols III. and IV. contain the Poems of 


jomson. 
Vol. V. contains the Poems of Colli ns. 
Phe technical iy of this volume (Collins) we have only 
repeat the mY — a = given to the 
preceding ‘ames of the Aldine 3 the fare 
nting, beautiful paper, a neat engraving, whose 
would give it Ly works the most valuable in our fing 
and every possi! respec: 
weleerss (eee 0000 ae & ice in Be Ei ey is 
affixed to beyhe umes of poetry day ap- 
pear, and are day fongeisen + are we re nat untied im saying 
the publisher Teomees all the patronage pu! favour can be- 
stow, and in recommendi ase of these 
volumes, not only to every library, bat to every little ——— 
where a few pretty and favourite volumes are a seaman of o> 
enjorments amid a4 oe and by oA preeetene? :,, 7 ft 
not forget to mention tay e y Sir 
ton Brydges, is also affixed to these ee OT way Gas Gazette, 
No. 712. 
“ _ volume is a proof of the triumph of pure and genuine 
try. The poems of Collins were long felt only by the poetic 
We have no poets who surpass him in vigour of concep- 
tion ion; and none, we Leg <9 who equal him in that happiness of 
handling, which keeps the language subordinate to the thought, 
and stamps the image truly on i Ao minds. Al! that he touches 
rises at once into wo Memolt, and eae elegance of this 
—_ the worth = = and the good feeling and good 
A pen sorg —_ Sir Egerton 
Birydigen a. in adaicon to the most swee 





Esteemed Works published by Baldwin and Cradock. 


ETTERS on the EVIDENCES, DOC. 
TRINES, =, DUTIES of the CHRISTIAN RELI. 
ON. 0. GREGORY, Ui 
2 vols. me. pies Sth Bom 
2. Morning Communi s with God for every 
Bey Se Sess. By C.C. Sturm. 2 vols. copy 8vo. 3d edition, 
Pr boards. 
3. Contemplations on the Sufferings of 
bene By the Same. With a Portrait. Copy 8vo. price 9s. 


4. Peewee, selected, abridged, and adapted 
pa Family Reading, and as Heads for Pulpit Use, suitable for 
Prayer-Day - the Year. ~ he H the Rev. Samuel Clapham. 

3" vols. 8vo. 5th edition, price 24s. boards. 
5. Observations, » Critical, Explanatory, and 
Fanti on the Canonical Scriptures. By Mary Cornwallis. 
The 2d edition, corrected and enlarged, in "4 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 


6. A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, 
with a Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of 
Ladies. By the Same. 2d edition, in a neat pocket volume, 2s. 
bound ; .s in a superior manner, 2s. 6d.; in black calf, 3s.; in 


morocco, 6s 

7. The History of the Church of England. 
By J. B. 8. Carwithen, B.D. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and’Vicar 

Sandhurst, Berks. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. boards... 

8. Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, on 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 7 By the 
Rev. T. Waite, D.C.L. — to H.R.H. the Duke of Glouces- 
ter; and to the Hon. and Right Reverend the Bishop of Oxford. 
In a thick 8vo. volume. 16s. boards. 

9. A Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Christian World. By John Evans, LL.D. The 15th edition, 
with the Author's last Imp , and a fine F of 
Eight Portraits. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

10. The Golden Centenary ; or, a Sequel to 
the Sketch. By the Same. 5th edition, enlarged and improved, 

with a Frontispiece of Portraits. 5s. boards. 


1. _rhe History of the Rise and Early Pro- 








erin a render this volume ofthe ‘ “Aiding Poets’ a 
‘ite with <7 public. "Atheneum, No. 152. 
liam Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 





eine, monthly, 
Under the especial pn of His Majesty William the Fourth. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY of ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT PERSON. 
AGES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, with Memoirs. 
By Witton JERDAN, Esq. F.8.A. &c. 


‘VII. 
be my a Melville, — the 0: of Sir T. Lawrence 
‘ohn Abernethy, E pao Ly Original of Sir T. Lawrence. 
ond na Ce 1, Walttaer, Treacher, and Co.; 
Book and Printsellers. 





Hall's New General Atlas completed. 
Folded tm half, and peas on abeieg in strong canvases 
and lettered . secccescvcesscccsccccccsess SR 19 6 
Half-bound, russia backs, corners, and lettered . sees a9 90 
In the full extended oe of the oy on half- bound, * russia 
backs, corners, and lettered... se escccecces sesso 00 
Proofs on India pa paper, half-bound, russia backs, co 
and lettered .....,..ccceceieeee seseee exons 5 0 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY. 


and B 

cme coloured. Constructed entirely from new Drawings, 

engraved by SIDNEY MALL. C Completed in Seventeen 

me 7 any of which may still be had separate, price 

The Teeprieten of the New General Atlas have now the satis- 

the C ie Work. Within the 

two peeve which have clapeed since its commencement, great 
as been b 


to render it perfect, by cag and adjusting the labours of pre- 
celina grographer, by correcting the ee of position, t anon 
pete thes and deli 

neating the changes in political nek especially those a 

to European States and their boundaries, and by traci: 

with the utmost Senne. accuracy, the progress of discovery n 
remoter regions. In consulting the best and most recent autho- 
rities, the constructor of this Atlas may claim the merit of having 














an Pps into its true Cha- 
et and Design. By the Rew. . Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen's 
College, and Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. In 
2 “19 8vo. price 21s. boards. 

2. Tales, Characteristic, Descri ‘oe ue and 
aon By the Author of «« An Antidote to the Miseries of 





Works aes He oe a. 

HE LIFE of Mrs. JORDAN, including 
eee ae Correspondence, and numerous Anec, 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 

With a fine Portrait. 

The aemance of History, Third Series; 

a Leitch ae = 3 vols. 
hartley 3 Novel. By a Contributor to 

mi... ns 8 vols. 

Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, with Twenty Medallion Portraits, 3 vols. 

The Anatomy of Society, by J. A. St. John, 


2 vols. 


Now ready, 
The e Family Cabinet Atlas, Part VI. 
irst Half of the Work is now complete. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





On Saturday, the 9th of gh eo Ring oe published, with ys 
Hundred Engravings {EN 21s. boards 
HE GARDENS" roy “Ml NAGERIE. ‘of 
the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY DELINEATED); being 
Descriptions and Figures in Illustration of the Natural History of 
the Living ca ar in the Society’s Collection, 

ol, If. which i will this Depart- 
ment of the Work. The whole will be comprised i in Three ols.; 
Two of Quadrupeds, and One of Birds. 

ondon: Published by John Sharpe, Piccadilly, 








Dedicated to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In the press, in small “oo — ca with a Portrait, 


HE SUNDAY ‘LIBRARY; or, the 


Protestant’s Manual for the Sabbath-Day : bein a Selec- 
tion of Sermons from eminent Divines of the Church of England, 
within the last Half anys 3 with occasional Biographical 
Sketches, and short Notes 

By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
Rector of St. Mary’ By es = + a 3 and Vicar of Exning, 


At a moment when knowledge of almost every description, in 
a form at once pleasing and cheap, is made familiar to a — 
standings of all classes of society, it will not a 





Human Life.” In foolscap 8vo. with a b s 
price 6s. boards. 


ippea 
P of such channels of pete pas « arm if they 
ade i 1 to the of Moral and Religious 








In 1 vol. small 8vo. neatly bound, with Pour b ifal 


are m 

Truths. A dingly, the proprietors of the Work, of which the 

title is above announced, are induced to ay ent the public, at 
li 





mbellishments, price 4s. 


HE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. III. 

7. _ sentniaing Africa, its Geography and History, Ancient 
an m. 

No. I. comprises the Lives of Remarkable 
Youth of both Sexes, with Four Embellishments. 

No. II. contains Historic Anecdotes of 
France, with Four Embellishments. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


intervals, with a Manual of igious Edification, 
more especially wae for the Lord's Day; as containing the 
sentiments of ma ie more eminent Divines of the Church 
of England in the lecourees delivered from their pulpits. 
For the purposes of domestic instruction in the truths of reli- 
ion especially among Youth of both Sexes, it is presumed that 
ew oe will be found more effectual than that now pror 
ach volume will —— a suitable } variety both of sub- 
jects — of authors; while the 1 of 
those Divines, living and decessed, whose Discourses will find a 
place within the pages of this work, cannot fail to jones to the 
public the dissemination of edifying and orthodox doctri 
Let it be also especially Spbened uben the minds of Christians, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Speedily will appear, in Constable's Miscellany, 
\ ILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHO. 
“i with Notes and Additi +? 
RT JAMESON, E , 
Regius Professor of peak ay 4 = the University of 
. &e. &e. 
In 8 vols. price 3s. 6d. each ee fine paper, 5s.; royal paper, 6s. 
*,° This edition, of Wilson’s highly interesting work, will 
contain the whole literary con’ contents of the aaa and will be 
increased in value by numerous by 
Jameson. The original and pth edition has rarely 
been sold in this country under thirty guineas, and is consequently 
of much less uency than its merits deserve. The Propeieters 
of Constable’s Miscellany therefore trust, that by putting this 
important and valuable work, without curtailment, and in an 
aes State, within the reach of every person, they are per- 
fo an essential service, not “waned to the student of natural 
history, but to the 


urgh: Printed for Constable and ee 3 and Hurst, 
hance, and Co. London 








exercised that judgment which he derives from 
in pursuits connected with the science to which nis Work ts is sub- 
™ ill ae attached to many of the 
more important narrati travels published of 
tee eof wrny hag were executed b re ht, nes of the advan accru- 
these and from collateral sources of information, he has 
feel and, he trusts, not inefficiently, availed himself. His con. 
pmsodyer y) rohen ees aetenge nn yy og a Compen- 
um of Geography, in all respects pted to present ad- 
vanced state ore sciences. = 
« We have have taken semanas socumpine this new Atlas, and we 
pe Ay Ko Ty oc ig em jority to all 
other Atlases.” sckingh 4 -) 
“« The best 








Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 
On the ist of Noven ber will be published, in smal! 8vo. 
price 5s. the First Volume of the 


ILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD 
aes ro 5 the DUKE of Rp eal in 2 volg. 
APTAIN MOYLE S 
Being the Plese Volume of Dr. (adm Cabinet Library. 
To be published, 
Dec. 1.—Military peeps of the Duke Spt ag Vol. II. 
Jan. 1.—Life and Reign ey a IV.3 vols. Vol. 1 

The Cabinet Library, whic! some time in prepara- 





os h has been 
ructin tion, is intended to embrace — subjects of powerful or imme- 


inions of this AGany patiruahen may be 
» Gentlema ~~ Literary 
Standard, “Atlas, vier, London 


an, 4 Case, Roswa, enti Grom, Lenton; 

and to be had ofall Booksellers and Dealers in Maps. 
blication, 

Alphabetical jeckaal “Index of all the Names 


costae wk, oy m= a mer de with References to the Number of 


tude in which the Places § ci 


tie fata make about 500 pages in octavo, and 
 onenage bad aioe Oe ete Do 

t 
pordoot of its Kine ant the work the mos 





diate interest as do not fall within the regular plan of the “« Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia.” It will be published in monthly volumes, sup- 
by the same class of ay Scientific Contributors 
as the C oe and will form a Companion to that Work. 
‘inted for Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





of every p that at no moment can a work, similar to 
the present, have stronger claims upon their attention and sup- 
port, than at this precise period—when the elements of civil 
society seem to be agitated in every direction, and when a sound 
and sober exposition of Scriptural Traths may most essentially 
contribute to oe support of the best interests of the Country. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London, 





The following New Works will be published by Messrs, 
Colburn and Bentley during the month of October. 


HE LIFE of SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 
Bart. late President of the Royal Society, &c. &c. 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. Cantab. F. Ss. 
Fellow a the. Royal College of ee &c. &c. 
In 1 vol. with a beautiful Port 

The Water Witch; or, the y+ al of the 
Sea. By the Author of the e Red Rover,” the “ Prairie,” the 
“ Borderers,” &c. In 3 vols. to be ready the 15th October. 

The French Revolution of 1830, the Events 
which produced it, and the Scenes by which it was accompanied. 
By D. Turnbull, Esq. Embellished with Portraits of Louis Phi- 
lippe and General Lafayette, and a Plan of the Scene of Action. 
In 1 vol. 8v0. 

Quaque ipse miserrima vidi—Virgil. 


Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 
1830, with Remarks on the Actual State tie Naval and Mili- 
tary Power of the Ottoman Empire. By Captain T. Abercromby 

it. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 

The Laterary Correspondence of John Pin- 

kerton, Esq. F.R.S. Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the 
Distinguished Persons of his Time. By James Northcote, Esq. 
R.A. ng) ely TS Portrait of Titian. : 

The History of Modern Greece, from its 

the B.C. 146, to the presenttime. By James 
= 8q. at Fenty Coliege, Dublin. In 2 vols. 8vo- 

A New Voyage round the World, in the 
Years 1823, 1894, 1825, and 1896, by Otto Von Kotzebue, Post- 
eee a In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 





Preparing fe ais to be dedicated Lesten, to the 
Right Sensanate i Lord Ashley, Me . ec. hee. a 
ON the PROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL 
- K s80cI Wahab — with Se or ae 
, together wit! ts, . t ~ 

aren ay ay, Confidence at Home, or Respect t * from Abroad, a 
Reform of - Conduct, and a Remodelling of of its Charter, are 


By Sir JAMES SOUTH, 





Feliow of the Pesietys ond late Member of its Council. ? ’ 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


oe Published every erdeys by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GazeiTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Gaierion Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, 
Street ; sold also oy J: Chappell, 96, Repel B nge 
Marlborough, Ave aria ne, le 3 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Som, ‘>. neberteon, aod. Athinses 
Co. Glasgow; and J, Cumming, Dublin, Agent fer 
Smerica, 0. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
- Je MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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